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L scriber hereby gives notice that he 
been duly appointed Administrator on 
estate of 

IsAIAH HAwEs, late of Vassalboro, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, 
given bonds as the law directs, 


setth ment, and ail indebted thereto are 
A queste 1 to make payment immediately. 
Mar. 22, 1897. 23 





L K bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Mon 
of March, 1897. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to b« 
last will and testament of CAROLINE L. I 
late of Hallowell, in said county, decea 
having been presented for probate: : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be gi 
three weeks successively, prior to the for 
Monday of April next, in 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub 


has 
the 


and 


All persens 
having demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 


Harry P,. HAWES 


y ENNEBEC COUNTY. .. In Court of Pro 


dat 


»the 
1ILL, 


sed, 


ver 
rth 


the Maine 


] Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 





. all persons interested may attend at a Court 
’ of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
‘ show veause, if any, why the said instrument 
should no! be proved, approved and allowe: 
as the last will and testament of the sai 
deceased, G. T. STEVENS, Juda 
Atte W. A. Newcomn, Register. 28 





bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Mon 
of March, 1897. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting t¢ 
the last will and testament of SARAH 
WELLS, late of Augusta, in said cou 


OrpDERED, That 


1Z ENNEBEC COUNTY. .. In Court of Pr 


day 
> be 


nty 


deceased, having been presented for probate: 
notice thereof be given 








three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Q Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmet 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 


as the last wil 
ceased. 

Attest’ W. A. Newcompn, Register. 2: 

“es FOR SALE.—One of the best in 

Vernon, Me., the Randall Currier f: 

22 miles from Readtield depot, 200 acres. 

from stone, large orchard, plenty of W 


and testament of the sak 


barnyard. Has cut 65 tonsof hay. Farm 
been neglected since death of former ow 
Price $1500. Refers to Emery O. Beane, I 


294 Chestnut Ave Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Court of 
bate, at 





1897. 


BADGER, late of Augusta, in said 
deceased, having been presented for pro! 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be « 
three weeks successively, prior to the fo 
Monday of April inst., in. the. M 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
that all persons interested may atten: 


should not be proved, approved and 
us the last will and_ testament of 
eceased, G. T. 8 
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the 


Hood Farm 42345. 
July 5, 1894. 
Fancy’s Harry #777, sire 
in 14 pound list, out of H 
Barry 55840, 18 lbs. 7 072. 
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sure. Write for price. 
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Maine Harmer. 


a good time to take out the 


— 


Yow is 
dead limbs and thin out the supertluous 


growth of the orchard trees. 


ems to us the height of foolish- 
Maine Agricultural Col- 
Itis nota 


It se 
pess to call the 
lege the University of Maine. 
guiversity and never will 
will giving ita fake name add to its use 


or popularity.—New England 


be; neither 


fulness 
Farmer. 
Unusually large numbers of pigs have 
been slaughtered and taken to market 
this spring in light weights. Four and 
4 half cents a pound, dressed weight, 
does not seem to be inviting to farmers 
to feed much corn or make heavy weight 


hogs. 





It has been a long time since the great 
markets were as clear of old stocks of 
butter as at present. Supplies of fresh 
make coming forward are hardly equal 
to consumption, and a sharp rise is the 
result, This is a healthy condition for 
the trade to be in at the opening seasov 
of the year’s make. 


“] know nothing about general farm- 
ing,” writes a York state nurseryman, 
“my own particular business requiring 
all my time. I have no special advice to 
offer farmers, except that I do not think 
ita good idea to put a mortgage on the 
place in order to buy a grand piano, etc., 
as some farmers have done in our neigh- 
borhood.”’ 


The farmer who looks to tariff legis- 
lation as a means of bettering his con- 
dition, will not win the race. Asin the 
past, so in the present and for all time: 
the succcessful farmer is he who raises 
the best, markets honestly, and conducts 
his operations on sound business prin- 
ciples of honor and justice to all.—Am- 
erican Gardening. 





The United States Department of Ag- 
ticulture has gone into the chicken busi- 
ness, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 51, is by 
Geo, E. Howard, secretary of National 
Poultry Association, and is devoted to il- 
lustrations and descriptions of standard 
varieties of chickens. The illustrations 
are fine. The Department having got its 
seed sown might now send out a pair of 
chicks, We will take a pair of Leghorns. 





One’s own experience and observations 
are important, but to be confined to these 
oly would invite dismal failure. Ex- 
perience is a dear school always; and 
when the orchardist is depending solely 
upon his own resources, he does not 
know what to do when he comes up face 
toface with a new difficulty. He must 
be up with the times, and with other 
men, 





F, L, Moody of Skowhegan grew up a 
dozen spring pigs which he sold for 414 
cents a pound and realized $50 above 
what the grain fed them cost, the bal- 
ance of the feed being skim-milk from 
his nineteen cows and heifers, from 
which he manufactures fine butter. 
Will Mr, Moody figure out from this ex- 
Perience the value of skim-milk in mak- 
ing four and a half cent pork? We can 
do better raising choice calves. 


Do not overlook the fact that the apple 
tees call for especial care this spring. 
Suchacrop of fruit as they perfected 
lst season was a fearful draft on the 
vitality of the trees. They could not 
fail of having been weakened by it. Now 
they need to be fertilized, cultivated and 
hursed, that the damaging effect of such 
Production may be arrested as soon as 
Practicable. Comparatively little fruit 
need be looked for this season, but the 
trees should be put into a condition to 
preserve their thrift and prepare them 
for fruitage the next year. 





In another column we give place to an 


attempted argument of a student of the | 


State College in defence of the change of 
tame, It is not strange, of course, that 
‘latter-day student is not familiar with 
the history of the inception and es- 
ablishment of the institution as an in- 
dependent college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, or that he is not familiar 
vith the intent that has prompted its 
tudowment and support. Hence argu- 
Ments based on, or opinions drawn from 
‘sound premises are easily illogic and 
uisleading. We do not wish to take 
4 to go over the ground at this time 
" detail. But can the author of the 
‘ommunication, who we are glad to know 
“se _ Course in Agriculture, and reads 
ts Maine Farmer, show how education 

4griculture will be in the least pro- 
noted by proclaiming to the world that 
psa as a part of the name is an 
» Stacle to its popularity; and will he 
“ow how and in what manner training 


Made more attractive 
one Not an argument has been 
"oe a claim thus far put forth, 
wi “a Primal work of the institution 
“wh : advanced by the change. In- 
fields . extending the work into broader 
eden far we believe to improve, 
in ee rs and popularize among those 
oom education the lines of work 
that : in hand. The foundation idea 
; Tought the institution into ex- 


iste ‘ 2 
— was “a liberal education in the 
Ustrial arts,” 


0 his chos P . 
his chosen course will be improved or | 
by the change of | 


MORE PLOWING AND BETTER CROPS. 


| 

| Farmers have too many acres of light 
|crops. This does not necessarily mean 
; that they have too many acres of land, 
| though quite likely in many cases this 
may beso. It means the aggregate of 
crops is too small for the area that pro- 
duced them. We have referred to this 
matter before. Such is its importance, 
however, that we wish to call it up 
jagain. At this opening season of the 
|farm work is the time when it comes 
directly into the plans of the year. 

A common system of rotation of 
cropping in this State, while not very 
well defined, it is true, is something 
after this order: First year, a hoed crop 
on sod furrows; second year, grain and 
the land seeded to clover and grass; 
then, four to six years in grass. The re- 
sult of this round is several years of 
light crops of hay. This drags down 
the average yield to the acre for each of 
the years of the rotation to less than the 
land ought to be producing, and further, 
and worse yet, at the end of the rotation 
leaves the land so reduced in productive 
power that it is difficult and also expen- 
sive, in again starting the round of the 
rotation, to bring forth as heavy crops 
as would have been the case before the 
land had been so farexhausted. The ro- 
tation covers too many years. Those 
years in light grass give but sma!l re- 
turns to the acre. There should be no 
years of light production. Every acre 
may be kept up to a full crop every 
year. This is where a great deal of our 
Maine farming is defective. 

Suppose you have twenty acres of 
tillage land on the farm, (or double it or 
treble it, and the proportion would be 
the same.) The present spring, plow up 
five acres, in one body, and after fitting 
it thoroughly, plant to corn. Cared for 
and harvested in any way the grower 
prefers, this crop will give as large a 
yield of stock fodder to the acre as any 
crop to which the land may be devoted. 

The second year, after thorough 
preparation of the soil, sow to oats or 
oats and peas, and seed to clover. 
Harvested for grain or as hay at the 
pleasure of the grower, this will furnish 
a heavy crop tothe acre. Atthe same 
time plow another five-acre section of 
the farm, and plant to corn as before. 
This will give ten acres in heavy crops of 
fodder for the second year. 

The third year, with another five 
acres in corn, there will be five acres in 
oats and peas, and five acres in clover. 
The clover will give two to three tons of 
hay to the acre, intwo crops the same 
season, which will round up fifteen acres 
in heavy production. 

The fourth year, with the same system 
continued, the last quarter section of 
the field will be in corn, another section 
in oats and peas, another in clover, and 
the first section taken up will be in 
grass, which under such treatment will 
yield ten tons of hay. Thus one-half the 
field is under the plow for the year, 
while every acre of the twenty is pro- 
ducing a heavy fodder crop of some 
kind. This will make a vast difference 
in the total production for the year on 
the field from the former system of 
practice. Yet there is no great amount 
of increase in the labor factor involved in 
the production of these crops over what 
the old systsm called for. It is nearly 
all team labor. 

Now let us see how the total produc- 
tion of this twenty-acre farm stands 
| after all the acres have come into the ro- 
| tation and each one is bearing its full 
| crop: 








The five acres in corn will give asa 
safe estimate 56 tons of green weight, or 
silo weight to the acre. This is about 
the average for seven years grown at the 
station. Air dried, with ears on, this 
would give at least 16 tons of dry fodder. 
Of oats and peas, we have no reliable 
data of amount of yield, green or dry, to 
the acre as grown inthis State. From 
the experience of the writer on his farm, 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
three tons dry fodder is within the limit 
of actual results. The figures in full 
would then stand as follows: 


oS ree 16 tons dry fodder 
Oats and peas, 5acres.... 15 = “ 
Clover, 5 acres. ........ 15 _ ee 
eee 10 ” os 


Total fodder from 20 
dry fodder. 

This will furnish the fodder keep for 
twenty cows the winter through—or a 
cow to the acre of land—and the needed 
team with which to carry on the farm 
work. This is what comes from having 
every acre yielding a full crop. Once 
under way, this fodder fed to stock will 
furnish the manure with which to repeat 
the rotation indefinitely, and with the 
land growing more productive all the 
while. 


acres, 56 tons 


The particular kind of crops grown 
may be modified from the course laid 
down with similar results in the aggre- 
gate. Thus Hungarian may take the 
place of the corn, or of the oats and 
peas, or of the fourth year in grass. 
The important matter on which the suc- 
cess of this system rests is that every 
acre produces a full crop each year. 

We ask every farmer to give this mat- 
ter of short rotation careful considera- 
tion. ‘It is not mere theory. There are 
farmers carrying out similar work with 
even better results than have been rep- 
resented. There is no need of going 
over sO many acres for the crops now 








| 
realized. A like amount can be pro- 


duced at far less cost through the plan 

mapped out. Here is also a pointer in 

the labor problem. Thus from what- 

ever point the matter is viewed, the ad- | 
vantage coming from more plowing and | 
less acres in light crops, is plainly seen. 

Now is the time to start out a four years’ | 
rotation. Try it and see what can be 

done. Few of us realize the amount of | 
fodder that can be raised on a given area | 
when every acre is giving a full crop 
each year. 





A NEW CORN PRODUCT. 


We have received Bulletin 43 of the 
Maryland Experiment Station, bearing 
areport on a pew corn product. The 
origin of this new product and its value 
are given in the report as follows: 

‘‘Prominent among the recent discov- | 
eries which will be beneticial to agricul- 
tural interests, as well as those more 
directly concerned, is the use of the pith 
of the corn stalk in the arts and in the 
construction of war vessels. Corn pith 
has properties which for many purposes 
make it superior to any other substance 
known. One of the prominent uses to | 
which it is put depends upon its ability 
to absorb great quantities of water very 
quickly. 

In war vessels its chief use is for a 
packing between the inner and outer 
shells. This packing is put in under 
pressure and if pierced by a projectile it 
has the property of absorbing water and 
swelling with such rapidity as to close 
the hole before water can enter the 
vessel. 

The naval department of the U. S. 
Government has conducted extensive ex- 
periments with corn pith for use in ves- 
sels, and the results have been so satis- 
factory that it has been adopted and 
specified for use in the construction of 
all new vessels. A number of European 
nations, also, have adopted it and others 
have commissions for the investigation 
of the material looking for its adoption. 

This extensive use of corn pith means 
a market for a farm product which has 
been almost entirely wasted heretofore. 

Field cured corn fodder, after having 
the ear removed, contains about one 
pound of pith to every fourteen or fifteen 
pounds of blades, husks and stalk. 

In the process of the extraction of the 
pith, the blades and husks are first re- 
moved and the stalks are cut up in small 
pieces. After the extraction of the pith 
from the stalk the balance is ground up 
into meal which, in general appearance, 
resembles coarse bran, dried malt} 
sprouts, or brewer’s grain. This ground 
material is termed the ‘‘New Corn Pro- 
duct’? and is the material which has 
formed the basis for the investigation, 
the results of which are given in the 
following pages. 

Considering the fact that these pro- 
ducts form so large a proportion of the 
fodder, it is important to know the value 
of them in order that farmers may get as 
great a return as possible for their crop.” 

Various analyses were made and feed- 
ing experiments were carried on to com- 
pare this new product with other food 
stuffs and the following is given as a 

Summary of Essential Results. 

1. The new corn product contains 
eleven pounds per hundred more total 
digestible matter and two pounds per 
hundred more digestible protein, than 
the whole fodder shredded. 

2. The new corn product contains as 
much digestible matter per hundred as 
corn blades. 

3. The new corn product contains 
three pounds per hundred more total di- 
gestible matter and one-half pound per 
hundred more digestible protein than 
timothy hay. 

4. The new corn product contained 
within one pound as much total digesti- 
ble matter as wheat bran, but less than 








one-third as much digestible protein; 
consequently the nutritive ration is 
wider. 


5. There was more digestible matter 
in a fattening ration, with the new corn 
product as a base, than when the same 
grain mixture was fed with corn blades. 

6. Animals fed with a fattening ra- 
tion with the new corn product base 
made more gain in live weight and upon 
less food, than with a fattening ration of 
the same grain and corn blades. 

7. Rations made up with the new corn 
product can be fed with less labor and 
less waste of feed, than when the hay 
and fodder are fed separately as ordi- 
narily practiced. 

8. The keeping qualities of the new 
corn product are as good as linseed meal, 
cotton seed meal or wheat bran. 





RAISING HEIFERS. 


Having quite a number of choice 
heifers coming fresh in milk for the first 
time this spring, reminds anew of the 
importance to the dairyman of rearing 
the heifer calves. These heifers were 
fall and early winter calves, and came 
fresh in milk at a little over two years of 
age. They are large framed, strong, ro- 
bust animals, show large, well balanced 
udders, and without exception have 
brought calves that act from the start as 
though they had come into the world 
for business. In calfhood these heifers 
were fed on skim milk, and since on 
pasturage and hay up to within a few 
weeks of calving, when they were given 
alight feed of wheat bran. While in 
winter quarters they have been turned 
into the yard for water every day. 

These heifers, and their offspring, 
are pictures of health, strength and 
thrift. They cost but little up to time 
of calving, for the reason they were fed 
on cheap food. Their calves and milk 
will pay well for their keep fora year 
to come, when at three years of age they 
will be valuable cows to keep or sell, as 
preferred. 

We know of no better business on the | 
farm than this. There is no limit, and 
never will be, to the demand for good | 
cows. Nor is this demand limited to 
any one breed. Cows with a sweng | 
udder development showing milk capac- | 


| dividual has felt doubts as to the wis- 


| when the “boom” on Jerseys began to 
| collapse and pedigreed animals were los- 


ity are wanted. There never was a time 
when old-fashioned, deep milking Dur- 
hams were wanted in so large numbers 
in the State as now, while the surplus, 
when we have any, is sharply caught up 
at fancy prices in the Boston market. 
Farmers should not lose sight of such 
facts. 





CLEAN FAIRS. 


Already the managements of the State 
fairs in the great agricultural States of 
the Mississippi valley are shaping their 
plans for cleaning their annual fairs of 
the disreputable features that have been 
trying to get a permanent hold with 
them in the past few years. This is an 
encouraging feature. It shows that the 
spirit of progress is marching on. 

Our own State fair may well feel their 
own position strengthened by the course 
of events. While here and there an in- 





dom of the high toned course adopted 
by the State society and of its final 
triumph, the fact should not be over- 
looked that the moral standard of an 
enliyhtened people is ever upward, and 
not backward in its course. The late 
example of the New England society at 
Rigby, and which has already stained 
the character of some of the nearby per- 
formances in York county, is not going 
to stand as a public policy. The 
sentiment of the people is being cul- 
tured to higher attributes. The onward 
course is ever upward. Look at the vote 
recently taken in the Connecticut legis- 
lature on a proposed temporary restor- 
ation of the pool law! Thus itis all 
around us, Maine is not going to be be- 
hind in her standard. 











FOUR HUNDRED POUND COWS. 
BY BLANCHARD. 

Mr. Editor: The article by Mrs. M. 
L. Robbins on the record of her Jerseys, 
and others in the Farmer of late, bearing 
on the yearly yield of cows, bring up the 
question of ‘‘400 pound cows.” 

In these days of fierce competition and 
small margins, when the profits of the 
dairy business are being whittled down 
smaller and smaller, the dairyman must 
look sharper after the quality of his cows. 

I remember some dozen years ago, 


GEORGE 


ing their charm, I bethought me the cow 
of the future would be the cow of large 
yearly yield. I accordingly made the 
300 pound butter cow my ideal, striving 
to make 300 lbs. per annum the average 
yearly yield of my herd. In my corre- 
spondence [ saved all letters from par- 
ties owning cows that would make 300 
lbs., marked a letter pouch with that 
magic number, and tried the best I knew 
how to buy and breed 300 pound cows. 

I have not been able in the past years 
to keep a satisfactory record, as my herd 
is so continually changing through sales, 
etc. But this winter I have satisfied my- 
self that they were averaging 364 pounds 
to the cow per annum, and nearly half 
the herd two and three-year-old heifers 





at that. 

I have also found by visiting the dairy 
herds in this town, five high grade Jersey 
cows, averaging 400 pounds a year, and | 
have one cow in my herd that will give 
the same, all the get of one bull, the pure 
St. Lambert bull Sheldon of St. Lambert 
13831, who stood at the head of my herd 
five years. No doubt more will turn up 
as I have but just begun the investiga- 
tion. I svld his daughters mostly out of | 
the State, so I am unable to state the | 
quality of most of his get. I mention 
this bull because any one who did not} 
keep a yearly record of their cows, would | 


be deceived in the quality of his daugh 


standard was a high one, but to-day we | person who has an interest in the wel-|that they do their work properly, and 


We must have the} 
400 pound cow. What does the 400| 
pound cow mean? It means, at 25 cents 
a pound for butter, the neat little suni 
of one hundred dollars a year. 

A dozen such cows and the dairyman 
receives twelve hundred dollars a year, 
an income worth working hard to attain. 

It becomes therefore important to all 
who are working to make the dairy pay, 
to look well to the yearly record of their 
Don’t be deceived by a big weekly 
record. Above all things, keep a milk 
record of your cows. It will be a pleas- 
ure as well as profit to watch it all the 
way along. You know your cows then, 
every day inthe year. Strive for con- 
tinuity in milk. In this way, it won't} 
be long before we shall hear of more | 
records like Mrs. Robbins’. More 400| 
pound cows, more money, more pros- 
perity, more praise for the good Jersey | 
cow, the queen of the dairy. 

Broadmoor Farm, Cumberland Centre. 


For the Maine Farmer. | 


AM I RIGHT, OR WRONG? 


must aim higher. 


cows. 





| 
| 








BY C. W. TIBBETTS. 

In the last number of the Farmer, and | 
also ina former issue, our good editor | 
called the attention of the young men of ; 
Maine to the advertisement inserted in | 
the columns of the Farmer of a certain | 
nursery company. He points it out asa 


promising field for intelligent, industri- | 
ous young men, and advises them to fit 
themselves to answer the calls from this | 
and other nursery companies. Now 
wish to ask, what isthe mission of the} 
Maine 
things, to help, aid and assist the farmer | 
of Maine in the different on | 
the farm? Isn’t it to advocate and point 
out to the farmer and fruit grower, if 
need be, how, when and where to pur-| 
chase, at the lowest cost, farm stock, 


> 


Farmer? Is is not, among other | 


industries 


nursery stock, seed, implements, fertil- | 
izers, &c., such as are of first quality, 
and, to putit in a few words, to work for 
and in the interest of the farmer, both 
financially and morally? Its mission of 
course embraces everything of interest 
to the people of Maine, but those which 
I have mentioned, and in fact all matters 
of interest to the farmers of the State, 
should be considered first of all in the 
columns of the Farmer, for the very rea- 
son that the Farmer owes its existence 
as a publication to the farmers and fruit 
growers of Maine. 

The Farmer, if Iam not mistaken, has | 
always advocated, where it was practica- 
ble, codperation among the farmers. 
Now what does céoperation mean to the 
farmer? Doesn't it mean the purchasing 
at the lowest possible price of the many 
things which we have to buy, 
doesn’t this include nursery stock? It 
means this as well asthe selling of our 
farm crops at the highest prices. And 
now our good editor advises our intelli- 


and 


gent young men to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of securing a position 
as “tree agent,”’ as we callit. Now this | 
advice not only assists these young men, | 
but it encourages these nursery compa- 
nies, who employ along string of middle- 
men. It assists the nursery company, | 
who takes from the farmer $8 or upwards | 
per dozen for the plum trees, and $4 per 

dozen for apple trees, and to the same | 





}extent it injures the nursery company, | 


who only charge the farmer $2.50 and 
$1.50 for exactly the same 
could give prices on other stock, but it 
‘s not necessary. Now 
terest of the farmers and fruit growers 
of Maine? Would it not 


stock, I 
is this in the in- 


have been 


better if our editor had pointed out to days ahead, not hoggish, but only what! 
’ ana tai Pall » : | 
the farmers where they could procure he can manage faithfully, he will find | 


first class nursery stock at the lowest 


| possible price? How many dollars that 


advice would have saved to our farmers, 


|would gain 


fare of our State, whether he be a 
farmer, fruit grower or editor of one of 
our State papers, not only to patronize | 
any company who aims to supply the 
public with an article at the lowest pos- 
sible price, but also to assist them in ex- | 
tending their business by advising others 
of the facts. And I also consider it my 
duty, as well as others, to refuse to pat 
ronize any company who are reaping 
such unmerciful profits on their goods 
from our citizens, and to warn 
others from patronizing such companies 
until they fall into line with those com- 
panies who deal direct with the people, 
and thereby lessen the multitude of 
middlemen, which is one of the greatest 
trigs to prosperity in this country, es- 
pecially amoug the farmers. 


also 


| What say you, brother farmers and 
fruit growers, am I right, or am | 


wrong? 
Hampde n. 


see that the tools are always in their 
place, ready for use and in condition. 

I think if the farmers would look a lit- 
tle after the comfort of their help, help 
would not be so scarce. I have gone into 
lots of farm houses and seen the place 
they store the help when they have 
them, and the way their room is kept, 
and I don’t blame a man for being dis- 
satisfied after a hard day's work to have 
to sleep in such places, and on sych beds, 
Now, Mr. Editor, I think [ have written 
enough on this, and if it will only help 
the farmer to stop publishing to the 
world that their’s is the only hard life on 
earth, I will feel I did something to help 
solve the problem—‘'The Hired Help 
Question.”’ 

I could also write a lot on the “Filthy 
Barns” item. We have them here. How 
is that man fixed financially, does he at- 
tend to the working of his farm? If he 


wants a manager throw the line over 








For the Maine Farmer. 


THE FARMER HAS NOT THE HARDEST 
LOT 


BY ONE OF OUR COUSINS, 


Dear Editor: Your edition of April 
1 just at hand, and as itis a rainy day, 
so I cannot go out canvassing, I thought 
I would look over my old friend, the 
Maine Farmer. Almost the first thing 
I read was the “Hired Help Question,” 
article by J. L. Bennett. So, thinking I 
some information about 
hired help, I read it carefully, but could 
not find any one thing in it to help solve 
the difficult problem, but one thing I did 
notice, I am sorry to say, and in fact all 
the farmers when on the 
subject write alike, that is, they all run 
down farming as much as they can (I 
not intentionally, but that is 


writing same 


believe 


what it means), and the boys, girls, and} 


hired help, when they have a chance in 
the evenings, read it, talk it over, and at 
last come to believe it. 

Mr. Bennett, as well as the majority of 
writers, says: ‘*‘There is one thing that I 
know, and that is that farmers work very 
hard, and get small pay for it. 
no class of people in the world that 
work as many hours in a day, to my 
knowledge, as the farmers do. I mean 
the average farmer.”’ 

Now, was it necessary for Mr. Bennett 
to put that in? Wherein, does it help 
Don't 
what 


solve the hired help question? 
he and others know, that 
the young folks read, as also the hired 
help, and when it is dinned in their ears 


is just 


continually, what must they do but be- 
lieve it? And what next? Dissatisfac- 
tion, no heart to put in their work, and 
the first thing off to town, to get a (so 
called) easier job, and it is only a so 
called job for seven-eighths of 
them. 

Some of money in the 
city and larger towns, but so they would 
have on a farm, for they had hearts and 


easier 


course make 


minds that were not satisfied unless they 
boss; but don’t you forget it, 
and sometimes long 


were the 
they had to work, 
hours at that, to get there. 

Now, as I have lived in the city 
I claim that 


and 


also in the countiy, Mr. 


Bennett is wrong in saying the farmers | 


have the hardest row to travel. With 


the new machinery that is used now in} 


farming, the farmer does not need to get 
up by lamp light to get his work done, 
nor does he need to work into darkness, 
unless occasionally, when something un- 
If he has his work 
four 


forseen happens. 
planned cut regularly for three o1 


the work will be all done, and he 


have to work so awfully hard to do it, | 


either: but if he goes at his work as it 


There is | 


won't | 


here, and if I can get in through Uncle 
| Sam's hired help regulations I will hire 
with him. 
| Woo istock, N. B,. 
| —_ For the Maine Farmer 
| THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 

BY A STUDENT. 

The Maine has been a weekly 
visitor in our home for many years, and 
we have come to put much confidence in 
the statements made in its columns, so 





| Farmer 


we were very much surprised to see the 
article with the above heading in the 
issue of April Ist. 

The fear was expressed that the agri- 





cultural departments would suffer since 
the name of the institution 
rectly relate to agriculture, 


does not di- 
still they 
|admit that they expect the other depart- 
ments to grow, even if the name relates 
than the They 
also seem to think that there should be 


to one no more other, 


more professors in the agricultural de- 


| partment; we wish that there were stu- 


dents enough in that department to re- 
quire more instructors, but until there is 


need of more professors, why should we 
have any more? 

The Maine 
educational work in its broadest applica- 
Well, we are very glad of that, for 


Farmer claims to endorse 


tion, 
| then it will certainly endorse the Uni- 
| versity of Maine even more than it did 
the State College, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. 

In another part of the same paper was 
| this statement in regard to the celebra- 
tion of the change of name: ‘‘Had there 
been any young man present who intend- 
ed to take the agricultural course, 
his head in shame 
We did not suppose that 





he 


would have bowed 
and disgust.” 
such was the case since. the agricultural 
students took an active part in the cele- 
bration, and it seems to us that such a 


statement is not only wrong in itself, but 





| it is an injustice to the few students who 
The 
| writer of this article, who is taking the 
|regular four years’ agricultural course 
| himself, can assure you that none of the 
sencromd rejoice more in the change of 


|are taking the agricultural course. 


| . . 

name than the agricultural students do, 
and since the change is of as much ad- 
the 


vantage to them as it is to others, 


| 
| why should they not rejoice? 

| Wesincerely hope and trust that the 
Maine Farmer will uphold the University 


of Maine in the future as it has the Maine 


|State College of Agriculture and Me- 
| chanic Arts in the past. 
Orono. 


| For the Maine Farmer. 


| 
THE CHANGE IN NAME 


BY A. A, PLUMMER, M, D, 


| By act of the legislature, Maine no 


| 
longer has an Agricultural College. Ever 


|since the founding of ‘the institution at 


: | ; aie 
He also could have advised our young | comes along, and have nothing planned | Orono, it has, year by year, been drifting 


men to tackle some of our abandoned | out, or ready, of course he will have to| away from the purpose and principles 


ters. He did not get large milkers as a | farms and convert them into flourishing | work hard and long hours, and so would | which its founders intended should be 


rule. 
Ib. list. 


He has only 3 daughters in the 14/ small fruit farms, or some other occupa-| the man in the city or town. 
Hence by the weekly standard | tion, instead of accepting of a position | farmers having long 


Talk about 
hours, why their 


taught, until the Maine State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is no 


they would not rank high, but when! which takes from our farmers so many | hours were nothing to the dry goods | more, and now we have the Universi ty of 


their year’s work was done many would | hard earned dollars, which, if they had clerks’ hours a few years ago in St. Joho, | 


be found making 300 to 400 lbs. butter. 

I wish those who own daughters of |} 
the above bull would report to me their | 
butter record, as I believe him to be re-| 
markably prepotent in getting cows of a 
large yearly yield. 

To show the remarkable continuity in 
milk possessed by these cows, I give the 
weekly milk record of the cow Augusta | 
Sheldon 62115, now in my herd, to March | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





28. She calved Sept. 27, 1896. | 
Lbs. milk. 
For the week ending Oct. 10........ 175 | 
For the week ending Oct. 18........ 190 
For the week ending Oct. 25........ 190 | 
For the week ending Nov. 1........ 191 | 
For the week ending Nov. 8........ 190 
For the week ending Nov. 15.... 1990S | 
For the week ending Nov. 195 
For the week ending Nov. 2< 197 
For the week ending Dec. 199 
For the week ending Dec. 191 
For the week ending Dec. : 18h} 
For the week ending Dec. 2 187 | 
For the week ending Jan. 3 200 =| 
For the week endingJan. 10........ 196 | 
For the week ending Jan. 17 ....... 191 | 
For the week ending Jan. 24........ 195 | 
For the week ending Jan 30........ 200 
For the week ending Feb. 7......... 193 | 
For the week ending Feb. 14........ 195 | 
For the week ending Feb. 21........ 203 | 
For the week ending Feb, 28........ 193 | 
For the week ending Mar. 7......... 184 
For the week ending Mar. 14........ 188 
For the week ending Mar. 21........ 177 
For the week ending Mar. 28 180 


The continuous milker is what makes 
a big yearly yield. The cow that yields 


well for three or four months and then | employ an agent under any consideration, | occasionally in the evening, 


drops off one-half or more will never get 
there. Youadd up her milk record at 
the end of the year and you find a small 
one. 

A dozen years ago, a 300 pound cow 





| posted, 
af 
first class nursery stock by obtaining it | 


the traveling agent, and the man who 


| been properly informed on the subject, | when I first went to work, 


might have been saved for other needed | 
things on the farm. 

I have no axe to grind on this subject, 
neither am I paid for making this talk | 
by any nursery company. Iam simply 
interested in the welfare of the farmers 
and fruit growers of our State this in 
question of nursery stock, and my voice 
will always be heard in this direction. 

This spring there will be many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of nursery stock | 


| brought into the State through agents. | 


Nowlam going to makea statement, 
and no one will dispute meif they are 
For $1 I can purchase more 


| direct from the nurseries, than an agent | 


will sell me for $8. Now where does | 
this $2 go to? It goes into. the pockets 
of three middlemen—the general agent, | 


delivers the stock. Could a man be en- 
gaged in a better cause than that of in- 
forming his fellow tillers of the soil how 
to save this outrageous and needless 
waste of money? 

Before me are the catalogues of three | 
heavy nursery companies who will not | 
and who deal direct with the planters. 
Thoroughly reliable, and very extensive 
growers of first class stock. 

Now I consider it my duty as a citizen, 
and I also consider it the duty of every 


I had to get 
down and have the shutters off by 7 
o'clock, and work steadily until 6 at 
night, then carry parcels around town 
until 8 or 9 every evening, and for ten or 
twelve weeks every spring and fall, go 
back and work until 1 and 3 o’clock in 
the morning. Of course that is not done 
so much now, as they have new ma- 
chinery and ways of dving it, and that 
applies to the farmer, now, too; they 
have the machinery to do their work. 
Take the last half of Mr. Bennett's 
letter, where is there a word in it to 
help solve the question spoken of? I 
cannot find any. He speaks of the ap 
ples and potatoes and says he will have 
to feed them. That’s all right, let him 
feed them, and raise good young, fat 
beef, it’s always wanted and ready money 


waiting for it. Let him keep a couple 


|of good mares to work and raise each 


vear ope or more good drivers ([ don't 
mean trotters) feed them and sell them tu 
pay his hired help, Let him feed al! he can 


on the farm; the richer the food he can | 
} 


raise and feed, the better the manure 
and the farm. If he has a good steady 
man let hin take a drive with the girl 
make it 
pleasant for his help, and it will be 
pleasant for him. Don’t make them 


work harder than they can, at the same 


time don’t be so easy with them that 
they will only half do their work. See 


Maine. 

When this college was established at 
Orono, the progressive farmers of Maine 
}congratulated themselves that they at 
last had a medium through which the 
young men of the State might receive 
the education which would enable them 
to become, what the State 


successful 


most stood in 
and scientific 
farmers. Maine already had three Col- 
leges whose purpose was to turn out 
men for all callings and professions 
in life but that of the enlightened, 
educated and scientific farmer. Why 
then should not agriculture, which is the 
chief corner stone of all other callings 
on earth, why should it not have its in- 
stitution where agriculture in all its dif- 
ferent branches should be taught? 

The days are past when the farmer is 
| the ignorant and uncouth clod hopper 
which tothis day many benighted people 
of other callings suppose him to be. 
But what of the change? Did the people 
of the State demand it? Certainly those 
having the good of industrial education 
at heart did not. We have already Col- 
| leges enough where literary and classi- 
|cal education is attended to. Why 
|then cannot we have a school where 
agriculture, pure and simple is taught. 
An institution whose officials and instruc- 
tors shall be men who by nature and 
education are fitted to train our young 


men in industrial pursuits, and to teach 
[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.) 


need of, viz, 





| 
| 
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FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


gin Agricultural Society— —— Au- 
gust 26thand 26th. | =e 
Buxton and Hollis Agricultural Society—At 
Buxton, August 31st and Sept. 1st and 2d. 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club Fair—At West 
Cumberland, Sept. 28thand 29th. 
Cumberland County Agricultural Society— 
At Narragansett Park, Gorham, Sept. 7th, 
8th and 9th. ; , 
Eastern Maine State Agricultural Society— 
At Maplewood Park, Bangor, August 30th, 
31st, and Sept. Ist, 2d and 3d. 
East Somerset pepremare: peciety—As Hart- 
land, Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. 
East addin ton Farmers’ Club—At East Ed- 
dington, Sept.15thand 16th. 
Franklin County Agricultural Society—At 
Farmington, Sept. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
Gray Park 








Androse 


Aaspeaten—Es Gray, August 24th, 

26th and 26th. ice 

Hancock County Fair Association—At Ells- 
worth, the week following the Eastern State 


Fair. . : 
Hancock County Agricultural Society—At 
Mountain Park, Bluehill, Sept. 21st, 22d 
and 23d. : : 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society—At 
Readfield, Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. 
Lincoln County Agricultural Society—At 
Damariscotta, Oct, 5th, 6th and 7th. : 
Maine State Agricultural Society—At Lewis- 


ton, Aug. 30th and 31st, Sept. ist, 2d and 
3 


a. P 
Northern Cumberland Agricultural Society— 
At Harrison, Sept. 21st and 22d. : 
North Waldo Agricultural Society—At Unity 

Trotting Park, Sept. 29th and 30th. 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 

At Monroe, Sept. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
Waldo County Agricultural Society—At Bel- 

fast, Sept. 21st and 22d. y ‘ 

(Will otticers of Societies assist us in mak- 
ng our list complete?) 





TESTING SKIM MILK. 


The double necked skim milk test 
bottle has now been in use about a year. 
Its principal advantage over the milk 
test bottle is the fine graduations which 
it has for measuring fat. Each gradua- 
tion of the double necked test bottle 
represents .05 of one per cent. fat, and 
one graduation occupies so long a space 
on the scale that so small a quantity of 
fat as .02 of one per cent. can be meas- 
ured by this scale. 

We have found by the use of these test 
bottles at the Wisconsin Dairy School 
that an inaccurate test of skim milk may 
be made with them just as easily as with 
any other test bottle, although it is not 
because of any fault in the bottle. The 
test bottle measures the fat all right, 
but if the speed of the tester is too low, 
or it is not run long enough, only a 
small part of the fat is separated so that 
it can be measured. We have repeatedly 
noticed that while the usual amount of 
acid and speed of the tester may give 
satisfactory results when testing whole 
milk, both acid and speed must be in- 
creased to give correct tests of skim 
milk. Whenever a skim milk test shows 
less than .05 of one per cent. fat we are 
very sure that the fat has not all been 
separated, although the fat in the test 
bottle may be very clear, and to all ap- 
pearances look as if the test was all 
right. 

It is very seldom, if ever, that a separ- 
ator skims milk so that the skim milk 
contains only .05 of one per cent. fat, and 
when a test shows less than this amount 
of fat ina sample of skim milk, it gen- 
erally indicates that the test was so 
made that the fat was not all separated. 

In order to separate from skim milk 
as much fat asis possible by the Bab- 
cock test, it is necessary to add about 
one-third more than the usual amount of 
acid to the milk in the test bottle. This 
is clearly shown by the following results: 

A sample of skim milk was tested 
twelve times. The amount of acid used 
in each test, and the length of time the 
tester was run each time, as well as the 
per cent. of fat obtained in each test, 
are given in the following statement: 

















AMOUNT OF ACID. 
TESTER RUN. 
17.56¢c¢c | 23¢Cc 
Minutes. Fat % | Fat % 
4 .03—.05 .0O7—.07 
6 .03—.04 .07—.08 
8 .03—.04 .0O7—.07 





This shows that the four-minute time 
of running the tester was sufficient, as no 
more fat was separated by running it 
six or eight minutes, but about twice as 
much fat was obtained in each test to 
‘which an excess of acid was added. 
Similar results were reported by the 
writer in Bulletin 52 Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. 

We have repeatedly found that an 
excess of acid will separate more fat from 
skim milk samples than is obtained by 
using the 17.5 c c acid, which is the 
amount of acid used for testing whole 
milk.—E. H. Farrington, Wisconsin 
Dairy School, Madison, Wis., in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


NEW USE FOR HEMLOCK TIMBER. 


Last fall the Nekoosa Pulp & Paper Co. 
of Nekoosa, Wis., began experiments to 
test the value of hemlock timber for the 
manufacture of pulp, in contemplation of 
establishing a plant for the production of 
sulphite fiber wooden ware. The experi- 
ments proved satisfactory and the com- 
pany began purchasing vast quantities 
of hemlock logs, paying as low as $2.10 
per 1000 ft. Asathousand feet weighs 
about six tons, the material is very cheap. 
Fully one-half the hemlock in the north- 
Western States has been hitherto worth- 
less, but now an immense market is open 
for it. This factory is now making good 
print paper from shanky logs, which 
means cheaper paper, cheaper books, 
cheaper education, cheaper wooden ware, 
more employment for labor, more freight 
for railways and an increase of many mil- 
lions of dollars in the value of timber in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Nekoosa is located at Whitney rapids, or 
the lower rapids of Wisconsin river. 
The dam was first built in 1860, but was 
destroyed by lumber men in 1861, after 
80 men had been drowned in attempts to 
run lumber rafts over it. It was recently 
rebuilt and is one of the greatest water 
powers in America. This furnishes 
power for the pulp factory. Price of 
logs recently advanced to $2.75 per 1000 
feet. 








We become men after we have ascer- 
tained that for suffering and enduring 
there is no remedy but striving and 
doing. 

— Carlyle. 





The wounds I might have healed, 
The human sorrow and smart: 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart! 
—Thomas Hood. 





He—I never smoke a cigarette without 
thinking what a fool I am. 
She—I didn’t know before that there 
was any virtue in cigarettes at all. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
RATIONAL FERTILIZATION. 


BY G. H, TURNER. 


The rational, common sense, philo- 
sophical, scientific and only really posi- 
tive method of fertilizing for the good of 
the land, the crops growing thereon, and 
for their owner and his posterity, is to— 
first, make good any deficiency or supply 
any lack that may be preéxisting in the 
soil itself, as nitrogen, in soils that are 
‘notoriously poor’’ and specially lacking 
in that substance, as all such soils un- 
doubtedly are; potash, in all soils where 
sand predominates; lime, in  peaty, 
mucky soils and wherever there is a 
tendency to acidity in the soil; potash 
and phosphoric acid in soils that appar- 
ently contain nitrogen in excess (alluv- 
ials); and, humus—everywhere, except 
in soils(peaty) that already contain an 
excess of organic matter. Second: re- 
turning to the land annually such sub- 
stances (phosphoric acid, potash and 
nitrogen), and in such amounts, as are 
removed from the soil each year by the 
crops grown thereon. This, and this 
only, is the truly “‘rational’’ method of 
maintaining the original supply of fer- 
tility; while even this plan fails to in- 
crease fertility except more be added 
than is takenaway. Every other system, 
no matter how reasonable it may at first 
glance appear, nor to what extent it may 
appeal (on account of its cheapness) to 
the cupidity or avarice of the soil-tiller, 
is but a dishonest, thievish system, a 
“Robbing of Peter to pay Paul,’’ an 
‘‘Eat-the-pie-and-keep-it-too”’ system, a 
system that vainly strives to make an im- 
possibility possible. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect 
bountiful crops unless a correspondingly 
bountiful supply of plant food be pro- 
vided, and we may safely add, that the 
greatest yield is obtained where the soil 
contains an excess of all the elements 
in due proportion to, and in available 
form over and above the requirements of 
the plant. It could not be otherwise. 
This was the experience of Zachariah 
Jordan Drake of Columbia county, South 
Carolina, when he succeeded in harvest- 
ing 254 bushels, 4834 lbs. of corn from a 
single acre. It was the experience of 
Alfred Rose of Yates county, N. Y., 
when he harvested 213 bushels of corn 
from the single acre; of Mr. Coy of 
Aroostook county, Me., who harvested 
738 bushels of potatoes from the single 
acre; of Mr. Alfred Rose, who harvested 
upwards of 1,000 bushels of potatoes 
(910 bushels of merchantable tubers) from 
a single acre in a single season, at a 
total cost, too, (including fertilizers) of 
$200. It was the experience of G. W. 
Truit of Troup county, Ga., and num- 
bers of other Georgia farmers who suc- 
ceeded in gathering 5 bales of cotton per 
single acre; of R. W. Strickland of 
Orleans county, N. Y., who gathered 
134 bushels, 23!¢ lbs. of oats per single 
acre; of William Gibbey of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who harvested 80 bushels, 
6 pounds of wheat per acre. Hundreds of 
others could be cited who believe it to be 
true policy to feed the plant all it requires, 
and at the same time to keep the land 
growing more fertile and productive each 
succeeding year; but we forbear naming 
them at this time, although we may safe- 
ly state that they are all converts to the 
theory that the aim of intelligent, rational 
fertilization is to develop and accumu- 
late in the soil such an abundant supply 
of available plant food as will keep the 
growing plant always fed to the utmost 
limit of its power to assimilate. 

In the application of fertilizers of any 
and every kind, of course including the 
strictly home-product, we were—in the 
past year of drought, 1896—more than 
ever in favor of applying all fertilizers 
broadcast. This latter is a_ rational, 
safe and sure plan; safe and sure for 
crop, land and owner, while it is risky, 
unsafe, uncertain, hence—irrational, to 
apply fertilizers anywhere and in any 
quantity in hill or drill. Itis generally 
believed, though we are satisfied this 
opinion is not the result of either actual 
practical experience, or close observa- 
tion, that fertilizers—in time of drought 
—have a natural tendency to cause crops 
of various kinds to “‘fire’’ or parch up to 
a greater extent than where no fertili- 
zers are applied. 

Last year we underwent the severest 
and most disastrous drought we have 
had in this section since 1874; we ap- 
plied fertilizers liberally as well as the 
strictly home product in the way of 
manure; our experience was, that the 
more liberal the application of fertilizer, 
the greener the crop stays, the better 
the entire crop stands the drought, and, 
of course, the more profitable and satis- 
factory it is; while, on the other hand, 
the home product does cause the crop to 
‘“fire,’’ and that badly. 

New York. 





Unavoidable. 

**That was a very queer poem on ‘The 
Three Ages of Man’ you published in 
your paper this morning,’’ said the man 
who happened in. ‘‘The general under- 
standing is that there are seven ages of 
man.”’ 

‘It was written ‘The Seven Ages of 
Man,’’’ explained the worried Sunday 
editor, ‘‘but I had to cut it down to 
three on account of a lack of space.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

















SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels, Purely Vegetable. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 
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houses, another for bath tubs. 
each paint is the best for its purpose 


for the asking. 


wood. It keeps them on the surface, where you can 


many a tired hour’s work. You can clean it 
quickly, easily and clean. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLLiams 
SPECIAL FLoor PAINT made to walk on. It is 


»< “ stays put.” We make paints for every patnsaite thing. 
A special paint for cupboards, shelves, 

other for tables, chairs, settees, another for barns, fences, roofs, another for 
Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ tells why 
j It tells what is good paint and what is 
poor paint. It tells just what kind of brushes to use and how to take care of 
them, and all the little things you would like to know about paint. It is free Ngee) 
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DON’T SCRUB YOUR 
FLOORS. 
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Paint ‘em and save your back. Paint will not allow the by oy 
grease, water and dirt to settle into the grain of the A y 
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Paint on a kitchen floor will save 


is made for floors and 
no other purpose. It is 


easy to put on, and it 
baseboards, an- 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. | 
—_— } 
The Patient Office Seeker and the Civil | 
Service — Preserving the For- 
ests—Taxing Farmers. 


| 
panes | 
[Special Correspondence. ] 

Still the office seeker lingers. You 
can tell him ata glance. He is a gen- | 
tleman of leisure, and he is most com- | 
monly found in hotel sitting rooms or | 
strolling leisurely along Pennsylvania | 
avenue. His patience is marvelous, and | 
yet it is easy to see that it is gradually | 
oozing away. Sometimes he expresses 
himself more emphatically than politely 
concerning the civil service rules, for 
these seem to be a greater bar to his 
ambition than the occupant of the White | 
House. 

‘Civil service reform!’’ I heard him | 
Say sarcastically to an acquaintance the 
other day. ‘If we are to have it in the 
case of one official, why not with an- 
other? If the man who wants a consul- 
ship is to be subject to a civil service 
examination, why should not the man 
who aspires to be collector of a port or 
a cabinet offickal come under the same 
rule? 


Concerning the Cabinet. 

‘Now, Iam not going to say any- 
thing against McKinley’s cabinet, but 
suppose Secretary Long were to be ex- 
amined for the position of head of the 
navy. Why, he does not know a bip- 
nacle from a bowsprit, and yet I believe 
he will prove a splendid man for the 
place. And just think of putting Secre- 
tary Bliss under an examination for the 
position of secretary of the interior! I 
don’t suppose he ever saw a full blooded 
Indian, and it is doubtful if he ever vis- 
ited the interior of the country for any 
length of time. It is a mighty poor rale 
that is not as applicable to an important 
position as it is to one of little conse- 
quence. ’’ 

The Waste of the Forests. 

The American people have been wick- 
edly wasteful of their forests. A halt 
to their destructions should have been 
called long ago. Yet the action of ex- 
President Cleveland in creating 13 new 
forest reserves, with a total area of 
nearly 21,000,000 acres, has been se- 
verely criticised. Under the Harrison 
administration about 18,000,000 acres 
of forest land were withdrawn from sale 
and set apart as a nucleus of a system 
of forest reserves. 

The action of the late President Cleve- 
land was in consonance with the recom- 
mendation of the national forestry com- 
mission made after thorough study of 
the data awailable and a visit to nearly 
all the reserves in question. The mem- 
bers of the commission familiarized 
themselves with the work of the irriga- 
tion surveys, which show the decided 
need of preserving all the waters near 
the sources of the great streams. In fact, 
one great object of the preservation of 
the forests is the continuation of the | 
water supply. 

A Threat of Veto. 

When the sundry civil bill came up 
at the close of the last session, a rider 
was tacked to it which opened these 
new reserves to settlers, thus annul- 
ling the president’s proclamation set- 
ting them aside. President Cleveland 
promptly intimated that he would veto 
the sundry civil bill if it contained such a 
provision, and the friends of the reserves 
prepared an amendment as a substitute 
for the rider, setting forth a way in 
which the reserve could be made avail- 
able for mining and domestic purposes. 

It provides that forest reservations 
found to be more valuable for agricul- 
tural purposes than for forest uses after 
inspection on the part of a competent 
person shall be restored to entry under 
the general settlement laws. It provides 
also that prospectors and mineral claim- 
ants shall have free access to such forest 
reservations. It hus never been the de- 
sire of the commission to restrict the 
natural developments of the reserves, 
but on the contrary to provide for the} 
widest use of all their resources com- | 
patible with their preservation. During | 
its recent consideration of the Lacey | 
amendment in congress it was repeatedly 
urged that the commission had acted | 
upon a meager knowledge of the matter, 
but this is a mistake. The commission- 
ers were competent men and fully in-| 
vestigated the subject by personal visits | 
and study. 

As the sundry civil appropriation bill | 
failed to pass during the last days of | 
the Fifty-fourth congress it must be| 
passed by the Fifty-fifth congress before | 
July 1, and the forest reserves clause is | 
sure to provoke a good deal of discus- | 
sion. 








Farms Rated Too High. 
Speaking of forestry reminds me that | 
local taxation as affecting farms has | 
been given renewed interest as the re- | 
sult of an investigation made by the 
agricultural department. In 1895 ex-| 
perts personally visited more than 1,000 | 
farms, selecting the extreme eastern and | 
western sections of the state of New| 
York. They obtained from the owner of 
each farm his estimate of the actual 
market value of his entire estate, in- 
cluding personal and real property. 
Every farmer visited, feeling assured 
from the character of his visitor, who 
was well known locally, that the infor- 
mation thus obtained would not be given 
to the local assessors, was quite willing 
to give the information. It was found 
almost uniformly, however, that farm- 
ers rated the value of both their land 





Small Price. 








and their buildings much too high. but 


they were disposed to put an excessively 
low valuation upon their cattle, farming 
implements and furniture. Of course it 
was impracticable to obtain an estimate 
of the invisible personal property of 
farmers, like money in bank, bords and 
the like. The statistics show that if 
farms were assessed only at their strictly 
unimproved value it would be less than 
40 per cent of the improved value, 
avhile, on the other hand, similar investi- 
gations concerning city lots show that 
an assessment upon their unimproved 
value would amount to rather more than 
58 per cent of the improved value. The 
point is that if a change were made in 
the manner of assessments as suggested 
a great advantage would accrue to the 
farmer. CaRL SCHOFIELD. 


SHORT NEWS STORIES. 





| becretary Gage Got ‘“Yes” by Telegraph. 


Beecher’s Love Poem-—A Neat 
Reply—He Asked Questions. 


An interesting romance surrounds the 
girl life of Mrs. Lyman J. Gage. At the 
time she met Mr. Gage his brother Lloyd 
was a suitor for her hand. Lloyd C. 
Gage was a fine fellow, but of exceed- 
ingly delicate health, so when Mrs. 
Gage, or Miss Lansing, as she then was, 
was prevailed upon to be his wife she 
knew the marriage would mean years 
of devotion toan invalid. The end came 
after a brief period of happy harmony, 
and between Lyman J. Gage and his 
brother’s widow the friendship grew 
into affection. Mr. Gage was a widower 
and was so thoroughly engrossed in busi- 
ness that he did not think seriously of 
@ second marriage until an accident 
happened which caused him to take a 
vacation. 

At this time Mrs. Lloyd Gage was in 
San Francisce and Lyman J. Gage was 
in Florida. One day he sent a letter to 
her stating that after mature delibera- 
tion he had decided that she was the 
woman to be his wife. Hoping she 
would agree with him and not keep him 
in suspense, he asked her to telegraph 
her decision. 

This unique method of procedure in- 
terested Mrs. Gage, and she followed 
the dictates of her heart and his in- 
structions, telegraphing one word, 
oe Yes. ” 

When Mr. Gage received the reply, he 
telegraphed for her to meet him in Den- 
ver, where the ceremony would be per- 
formed at the home of a relative. They 
met there, and the plans were carried 
out accordingly. 

The marriage has been a happy one 
in every respect. Mr. and Mrs. Gage 
have hardly passed a day away from 
each other. In 1892 they took a trip tc 
the orient and Europe and always were 
together. They have no children, but 
Mr. Gage has a son by his.first wife, 
now grown and married.—St. Louis Re- 
public. 


Beecher’s Love Poem. 

It was related by Mrs. Beecher that 
during their courtship Mr. Beecher once 
**dropped into poetry’’ and wrote a few 
lines of verse teeming with affection for 
his sweetheart. But the verses were al- 
ways kept sacred by Mrs. Beecher, and 
nothing could win them from her. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were 
in the office of Robert Bonner, the pub- 
lisher. 

‘*Why don’t you write a poem, Beech- 
er?’’ said Mr. Bonner. 

“He did once,’’ said Mrs. Beecher. 

**Recite it for me, won’t you, Mrs. 
Beecher ?’’ 

But the eyes of the great preacher 
were riveted on his wife, and she knew 
that he meant silence. 

**Come,’’ said Mr. Bonner, ‘‘I’ll give 
you $5,000 if you will recite that poem 
to me,’’ addressing Mrs. Beecher. 

“Why, it ran’’— quickly said Mrs. 
Beecher. 

**Eunice,’’ simply said Mr. Beecher. 

And although Robert Bonner offered 
to double the sum first offered he never 
got the poem from Mrs. Beecher. It had 


| been hidden away ever since by Mrs. 


Beecher and cherished as one of the 
dearest treasures her husband left her. 

Who knows? Perhaps these youthful 
heart throbs of the great preacher may 
be given to the world now that his 
widow has passed into the silent land.— 
Boston Globe. 


She Was Powerful Strong. 

He was ordinarily a very good little 
boy, but he had been ill and been allowed 
his own way more than a small boy 
should, and the consequences were not 
agreeable. The time had come when he 
must again occupy his usual place in 
the family as an obedient small boy, 
but he did nct know it. So when mam- 
ma remarked that Harold must do thus 
and so the answer came back that Har- 
old’s intentions were different, and he 
wasn’t afraid, for his mamma couldn’t 
hurt him. Then mamma rose up in stern 
dignity, and together she and Harold 
went to the upper regions of the house. 
There the small boy had occasion to 
change his mind, as may be inferred 
from the conclusion of his evening prayer 
t'vat night. He had come to the “Please 
take care of papa and mamma,”’ and 
then the listeners heard a break in the 
little voice as it remarked in parenthe- 
sis; ‘‘but I don’t think she needs it very 
much; she a powerful strong woman.”’ 
—New York Times. 


A Neat Reply. 

A gentleman who visited the presi- 
dent tells this little incident which oo- 
curred while he was in the executive 
chamber. 

“A big, bustling man entered in his 





turn and greeted the president effusively 
with the words, ‘I know you’ll be glad 
to see me, Mr. President, when I tell 
you I’m not an office seeker.’ 

*** An office seeker is none thé less 
welcome because he is one, and one who 
is not is none the more welcome because 
he is not,’ was the quick and rather 
stern rejoinder of the president. 

“I thought it was avery apt and very 
neatly expressed retort, and the visitor 
evidently thought so, too, for he was 
greatly embarrassed, uttered a few hesi- 
tating words, said good day and depart- 
ed.’’—Washington Cor. Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 


He Asked Questions. 

In the current issue of The Temple 
Magazine Justin McCarthy offers a 
warning to the member of parliament 
who is blessed—or cursed—with a thirst 
for asking questions. One of this type, 
long since dead, used to repeat with 
great good humor a story which told 
against himself. During the course of a 
recess he was delivering an address to 
his constituents, andin order to impress 
them with a due sense of his public 
services he emphasized the fact that in 
the last session he had put to ministers 
more than 300 questions. He paused to 
study the effect of his statement, and a 
voice from the farthest part of the gal- 
lery called out, ‘‘Why, what a hignorant 
bloke you must be!’’ 


THE EYESIGHT. 


flow to Prevent Trouble—Some of Its 
Causes. 

Nearsightedness and farsightedness 
are at present two of the most common 
tye troubles. Astigmatism is another. 
Nearsightedness, or myopia, is a trou- 
ble for which civilization is largely re- 
sponsible. Our children are kept at con- 
tinuous work too long at one sitting. 

Farsightedness, or hyperopia, is the 
natural condition of the human eye. 

Here are a few rules for the preserva- 
tion of the eyesight, formulated some 
years ago in a lecture delivered before 
the Franklin institute: 

“ Avoid sudden changes from dark to 
brilliant light. 

‘“‘Avoid the use of stimulants and 
drugs which affect the nervous system. 

‘Avoid reading when lying down or 
when mentally and physically exhaust- 
ed. 

‘*When the eyes feel tired, rest them 
by looking at objects at a long distance. 

‘*Pay special attention to the hygiene 
of the body, for that which tends to 
promote the general health acts bene- 
ficially upon the eye. 

“Up to 40 years of age bathe the eyes 
twice daily with cold water. 

“After 50, bathe the eyes morning 
and evening with water so hot that you 
wonder how you stand it. Follow this 
with cold water. That will make them 
glow with warmth. 

*‘Old persons should avoid reading 
much by artificial light, be guarded as 
to diet and avoid sitting up late at night. 

“Do not depend on your own judg- 
ment in selecting spectacles. 

**Do not give up in despair when you 
are informed that a cataract is develop- 
ing. Remember that in these days of 
advancing surgery it can be removed 
with little danger to the vision.’’ 

Other sources of eye strain, according 
to other specialists, are: Reading in 
jolting street cars and railroad trains, 
working without rest on books and fig- 
ures day in and day out until the eyes 
break down, badly lighted counting 
rooms and offices, failure to carry the 
head erect when walking, tight collars, 
corsets and shoes—which cause a dam- 
ming of the blood in the vessels of the 
head and eyes—and many kindred 
sources, which cause much injury to the 
eyes if persisted in, but ‘‘many a frown 
would be saved to man and many a 
wrinkle to woman’’ by having them 
corrected. 











How to Relieve Rheumatism. 

To any one suffering from rheuma- 
tism a great help, if not a positive rem- 
edy, will be found in cotton batting. It 
should be so used on the person as tc 
envelop the part affected, and it will be 
found to much relieve the pain there. If 
the ache comes from between the shoul. 
ders, as often happens, a broad piece of 
the batting may be lightly tacked to the 
inside of the undervest there. 





How to Mark Your Bicycle. 

It is always a good plan for every 
owner of a bicycle to have a private 
mark on his wheel. This has been tried 
plenty of times, but in case of theft it 
is somehow always discovered and oblit- 
erated. 

Now, however, it is suggested that 
the machine be marked by scraping an 
inch square of the enamel from some 
portion of the frame of the machine. 
After all traces of the enamel have been 
removed apply a coating of grease, and, 
with a pointed piece of steel dipped in 
carbolic acid, draw the initials or pri- 
vate mark through the grease. 

The acid follows the marking of the 
steel point, where the grease keeps it 
from spreading. After allowing the acid 
to eat into the tubing the grease can be 
rubbed off, and the mark or initial 
shows as plainly as if cut into the stee) 
framework. 

One coat of enamel will completely 
hide all traces of the mark. Should any 
question as to the ownership of the 
wheel arise the owner could, by simply 
scratching off the enamel which covered 
his mark, at once prove his claim. 





How to Make a Lemon Pudding. 

Put 6 ounces of bread crumbs, 8 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar, juice and rind of 
a lemon, one-quarter pound of butte: 
into a saucepan and stir them gently 
over the fire a few minutes. Let the 
mixture cool and stir in the yolks of 4 
eggs, with the whites beaten to a stifl 
froth. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
pie dish and bake for an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 





How to Put on New Gloves. 

First shake a little powder in the 
glove, then place your elbow firmly on 
the table, the hand upright, the thumt 
at right angles with the palm. Draw 
the body of the glove over the fingers 
and arrange each digit in the glove fin-| 
ger intended for it. See that the seams | 
are not twisted. Carefully coax on the 
fingers, and when they are fitted smooth 
the back stitching into place. Then in- 
sert the thumb, the back seams again 
being pulled up straight and the wrist 
buttoned. The seam at the tip of the 
thumb should be on a line with the mid- 
dle of the thumb nail. Always fasten 
the second button first. 

It is a great mistake to buy gloves a 
size too small. Many ladies squeeze 
their hands into tight gloves and expect 
them to fit. Ladies with large hands 
who wish to keep them pretty and con- 
ceal their size should buy gloves a trifle 
larger than necessarv. 





FACTS IN A FEW LINES. 


Horseflesh is largely eaten by White- 
chapel foreigners. 

Fifty thousand tons of mahogany are 
imported into England yearly. 

Fifty thousand Bank of England notes 
are, on the average, made daily. 

In George IV’s time the area of Lon- 
don was one-twelfth of what it is now. 

Moses Brown of Boston has the credit 
of making the first deposit of gold bul- 
lion to be coined. In 1795 he deposited 
$2, 276.72. 

The old fashioned copper cent was 
authorized by act of congress April 22, 
1792, and its coimage was begun the fol- 
lowing year. 

The general fineness of our silver 
coins is from 89 to 90 per cent, except 
the 3 cent pie®e, which contains 25 per 
cent of alloy. 

‘In God We Trust’’ first appeared on 
the copper 2.cent issue of 1864 and is 
the first use of the word “‘God”’ in any 
government act. 

The 8 cent nickel piece received the 
authorization of congress by a law passed 
April 8, 1865, and its coinage was be- 
gun the same year. 

The pay of an English sailor is much 
more than that of a soldier. The former 
has, generally speaking, greater hard- 
ships to endure and more duty to per- 
form. 


The acacia has for a long time been 
regarded in the east as the emblem of 
concealed love. The notion is purely 
fanciful, for there is nothing about the 
plant to suggest the idea. 

A servant hired in London and taken 
into the country and then discharged is 
entitled to her traveling expenses back 
unless an agreement to the contrary was 
come to when she was engaged. 

In unfolding his wings the goose 
shows a row of white feathers, and this 
action signifies his intention of: flying, 
and thus the thought of cowardice has 
become associated with the expression. 

During 1895 Germany sent to the 
Cape and the Transvaal upward of $1,- 
000,000 worth of iron, machinery, tex- 
tile fabrics and chemicals, or nearly 
three times as much as she did in 1892. 

It has been calculated that, assuming 
the heart beats 69 times a minute at 
ordinary heart pressure, the blood goes 
at the rate of 270 yards in a minute, or 
7 miles an hour, 168 miles a day and 
61,320 miles a year. 

Very young children are not sensitive 
to pain to any great extent. Dr. Geuger 
calculates that sensibility is seldom 
clearly shown in less than four or five 
weeks after birth, and before that time 
infants do not shed tears. 

In Costa Rica several millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in establishing 
communication with the Atlantic sea- 
board. In Nicaragua, where a natural 
and available route exists, all eyes are 
turned toward the Pacific. 

Mexican pulque is made intoxicating 
to a maddening degree by the addition 
of an extract made from what is known 
as jimson weed in this country. The 
number of deaths from fights in pulque 
rias is said to be incredible. 

A cloth sufficient for covering the 
body in a hot climate is made of the 
inner bark of the cocoa tree, and the 
very stem itself, when grown too old to 
bear, may be used in the construction of 
a hut or the mast of u canoe. 

It is stated that the missing link be- 
tween man and the ape has been discov- 
ered, fossilized bones proving the fact 
having been found in Java by Dr. Eu- 
gene Dubois, a surgeon in the Dutch 
army stationed in that island. 

The ground under the city of San Sal- 
vador is full of caverns of unknown 
depths. A man was once digging a well 
there. The last stroke he gave with his 
pick the bottom fell out, and he and his 
pick fell through, nobody knows where. 

The creed of the Mennonites forbids 
them tocarry arms. They were origi- 
nally expelled from Germany by Freder- 
ick VIII and settled in Russia, where 
the Empress Catherine granted them ex- 
emption from military service for 100 
years. 

The seventeenth century is not very 
rich in material for a history of the cy- 
cle. Henry Featherstone tells us that a 
missionary in India made a carriage 
worked by means of wheels, bars and 
crossbars. This is rather a meager de- 
scription. 

Extraordinary qualities are possessed 
by the river Tinto, in Spain. It hard- 
ens and petrifies the sand of its bed, and 
if a stone falls in the stream and alights 
upon another in a few months they 
unite and become one stone. Fish can- 
not live in its waters. 

Freret, when imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille, was permitted only to have Bayle 
for his companion. His dictionary was 
always before him, and his principles 
were got by heart. Tothis circumstance 
we owe his works, animated by all the 
powers of skepticism. 

There are in England from 80,000 to 
90,000 barmaids. Over 1,000 in London 
are daughters of gentlemen, 400 have 
fathers, brothers or uncles in the charch, 
200 are daughters of army officers, 200 
daughters of physicians and surgeons, 
100 daughters of navy officers. 

Germany has made some bold experi- 
ments at railroad speed on the line be- 
tween Berlin and Gorlitz. The best per- 
formance was 6534 miles, which was 12 
miles better than the highest speed of 
the fastest German train, the Berlin- 
Hamburg lightning express, which does 
17744 miles in 34g hours. Ordinary 
German express trains make 4814 miles 
an hour. 

A heavily veiled, handsomely dressed 
woman called at the City hospital, Bal- 
timore, recently and proposed that the 
physicians send to her house and convey 
a sick man who lay there tothe institu- 
tion and kill him by gas or some other 
method and dissect the body immedi- 
ately. She bated the man, she said, and 
he was now in her power. She expressed 
herself willing to pay well for the serv- 
ice. 


Liver Ills 


Like biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, consti- 
pation, sour stomach, indigestion are promptly 
cured by Hood’s Pills. They do their work 


easily and thoroughly. P: | | Ss 


Best after dinner pills. 
2 cents. All druggists. 

Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
The only Pill to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer. 
Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balance 
manure. The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by act 
periment on the best farms in the United s 
told in a little book which we publish and 
mail free to any farmer in America who wil! 


GERMAN KALI WORKs 
93 Nassau St., New Yo: 


tilizers. 
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perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict. 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se. 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 


& Bankin 
9 to 12.30 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 


lyle 








HOT WATER HEATERS 
STEAM BOILERS 
AND RADIATORS: 


ErricieNCY: DURABILITY “> ECONOMY 
* THEY STAND UNEQUALLED - 


WHAT USERS SAY. 

The Doric Boiler that was 
my housein October,is a perfect s 
cess. James H. Haynes, Bangor, M 

The Gurney Hot Water Heater whi 
was recently placedin our Bank Build 
ing, is giving perfect satisfaction 

Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland, \ 

Ask your local dealer for Mlustrated 
Catalogue *‘ How Best to Heat 
our Homes,” or write direct ¢ 
Gurney Heater Mfa. Co.. 3 Frank 
St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass 
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WHITMAN'S 


Adjustable Lever Weeder 


Most Simple, Durable and Perfect. 





Patented Feb. 25, 1896. 
The only Weeder having a Lever to adjust the 


inclination of the Teeth. Can be used 1 
crops, from the time the seed is plants 
twelve or more inches in height. Warra: ti 
give entire satisfaction. No use for Cultivator 
when this Weeder is used. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. AGENTS WANTFD 


The Whitman Agricultural Works, 


AUBURN, MAINE, U.5. A. 


n 





SELPF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS 


Plants 3 Acres Per Day 





AMOST CLOStD 
GUT NOT ’ 
YCT Locngo 

Works better and three times faster tha 

hoe. “Eureka,” $1.25; “Pingree,” *1.00 


_ GRANVILLE PLANTER CO., Granville, Mich 


FREE GIFT TO SHEEPMEN. 


Valuable book premium to purchias 
CooPpER SHEEP Dip between April! a 
1. “The Diseases of Sheep—their Pre , 
and Cure;:” 65 pages Apply W M 
Cooper & NEPHEWS, Galveston, Tex Se" 
receiptor say where bought. All drusests 
can supply. 


RUE 


ELIXIR 
Best for Children. 


GEG. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861 














Produce Commission Merchant, 


- A4JD— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consi¢ 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to ™) 
in Great Britain and on the continent 
































en! 5 = AN 7 ee n 
B50 Rods—5 Years—No Repal's: 
, a promine?® 
That is the Page fence experience Of 4 PTO". of 
land owner in Michigan, and it's the rea sergal ot 
our success with all classes. When an ag fence 
a Company adopt the Page, it setties neratid 
uestion with them for at least one ge" 
hy notinvestigate’ Senc for evidence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
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ioman's Department. 








={NCOURAGEMENT IN PERSECUTION. Mrs. 
should not be discouraged if we 

noel ersecution from our enemies! When a ae 

do suffer P any organ in 


ke manner persecuted they the] ment grows | 


When the 1 
die, so to sp 
cay. What is 
do not allow 
stop the dete: 


r in li 
” nets which were before us. 
rr it ever occur to you that when a 
at genius makes his first appearance, 


the dunces are all in confederacy against 


‘ 9 
mM: P _ . 
— helps me wonderfully to think, al- Do you ex) 
though it seems contradictory, that ae a 
0 : easily affecte 
-_ we call our enemies are not - 
those whom and the nex 


aginst us at all, they are not our foes, 
t us they are fighting. They are 
enemies of Christ, they are against the 
church of God; and are now, and eve 
have been, fighting against all those who 
are espoused to the cause of Christianity. 
Let this thought cheer you, that they 
are not your enemies, and that they 
know no harm of you, and when you are 
dead they will go right on defaming and 
persecuting those who take your place 
jn the Master’s vineyard, although they 
may be perfect strangers to them; the 
spirit of the fathers being handed down 
eir children to hinder the cause of 
Jesus usually sends those he 

most to shire inthe darkest 
If ye were of the world, the 


Again, do y 
in your thro 
all the sense: 
light and sou 
pecially betw 
of voice and r 
hysterical, y 
You must do 

Nothing is 
pound; it will 


it is nO 


to th 
Christ. 
can trust 
places! 
world would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you! 

[have heard a woman say, and em 
phasize it, when she was sheltered in a 
good home, that no one would ever be 
talked about or their character defamed, 
who did right. Now I have learned by 
experience that the better life you live, 





color in my {1 
thanks. I ho 
kind will doa 





the nearer God you are, the more they 
will defame and persecute you. 
Mathew was martyred in Ethiopia. 
Mark dragged to death in Alexandria, 


SPRING 


An eflicient a 


will always wel 


Paul hanged in Greece. ters of cleanline 
Peter crucified at Rome. To begin wi 
James the Great was beheaded at} pairhrushes is 
Jerusalem. warm water, ‘] 
James the Less beaten to death, monia to a qu 
Philip hanged at Hierapolis. bristles up and | 
Thomas pierced with a lance. out wetting the 
Bartholomew flayed alive. rinse in warm 
Jude shot with arrows. and dry in the a 
Simon crucified. s ap and sed: 


Andrew nailed to the cross. 
Matthias beheaded. 
Barnabas stoned. 

Paul beheaded at Rome. 


will turn an ivo; 
of tl 


treatment is rec 


sO In case 








of tlour well in, 
So take courage, press on, and if you | leave all night. ; 
are persecuted for righteousness sake, | remove the rem; 
rejoice, for great is your reward in the brush. Ivo) 
heaven. RUFINA MorGANn Oscoon, low from age o1 
by a good rubbit 
HOW TWO GIRLS MADE MONEY. : : 

or moist powder 
“A country girl who is determined to| Tortoise shell 
go to Paris to study art, is laying aside, | *#4t have lost th 
for this purpose, each dollar she has | Y@ted by rubbin 
earned,” writes Ruth Ashmore in an|POWdered rotto: 

article on “The Girl in the Country,” in | 'ittle olive oil. 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. “She}| be sifted throug! 
found that there was no one else| before mixing it 
in the village who could make as good | marks are remo 
bread and biscuit as she; that those who | Piece of very sof 
had to buy complained of the baker’s| little jeweler’s 
bread. She made no effort at sending) ‘!#88 which hi 


| brought back to 
by 


her bread to a Woman's Exchange, as 
she knew that such places were always 
overstocked, but she went through her 
own town—a very small one—and asked 
for orders, She is making money be- 
cause there has never been a sad loaf 
of bread or a heavy biscuit sent out 
from her kitchen. She will supply a 
neighbor with hot biscuits at tea time, 
and she has learned to make dainty rusk, 
especially for invalids, who enjoy those 
light, sweet dainties. : 
reasonable, 

“Another girl, ambitious to gain some- 
thing, got her father to let her have a 
bit of ground, and to give her the money 


washing wit 
acid and afterwa 
chalk or whiting 
Marble may be 
dry salt, which n 
in the soiled surf 
Ormulu article 
niture should be 
and water, and 
leather. 
Her prices are To clean brass 
of oil and rotton 
piece of leather, 
with clean chan 


beautiful polish. 


that he would otherwise have bestowed| 4 careful hou 
upon her for a wedding dress, With troubled by tanni 
this she was able to buy plants, aud to | CUP* They may 
hirea boy to help her; and during the | bing them wi 
summer, while the boarding-houses flannel, Salt wil 
Around demanded them, she served the | Ut it sometime 
freshest of radishes, the crispest of let- ware. 


To clean wall ; 
day old, If the 
flick and rubit v 
If it marked with 


tuce, the earliest corn, and the largest 
tomatoes ; and she says now that she 
thinks she will double the size of her 


garden next summer.” 
ove 





blotting paper 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


tlatiron for a few 





i‘ Rubbing silver 
, ou can tell how good a sweeper a] with a little liq 
ousewife j 2 : } 
- ewife is by the looks of her broom. will remove the d 
y . ‘ ‘ 
© good sweeper will] wear it off evenly, | the sulphur ip th 
and not in a one-sided fashion. The very best 
Ever row 
. rybody who uses a lamp—and | and windows is t: 
any who have gas or electric light use | f whiting and w; 
a » . : + 
or to sew or read or write by—knows polish with a cha: 
lat ¢ ar ; 
at a good, clear light depends largely | the powder, A 


0 "lee : 
D cleanliness, A foul lamp will smoke | wate: 








much more readily than a cle: ae doy 
. F y than a clean one, and/s yvapsuds should } 
= Smell if it does not quite smoke, When grease ha 
Amps and chimneys in constant use ting, apply powde 
require daily cleaning. see ty Cover 
Road a Of the Boston Cooking | chalk and sprinkk 
 ~agazine, in answer to a sub-|zine. When the 
=< pelle asks for some way to pre-| brush off the chal 
baking — of pies running out when} vanish. 
» recommends brushing the edge When grease i 


of th : . 
the lower crust with cold water, press- | jp: 


ing the edg 
then brush 


y, cold water 
es of the upper crust upon it, 
(Pama ing the outside edge of the 
* th * 8 with water, and binding a 
goal and of cotton cloth about the 
festonte, the edges of the crust, and 
baked n° securely, When the pie is 
emove the cloth at once. 


poured over it T 
it can easily be sc 
it sinks in and rey 
not get rid of it. 
To remove ink s 
a solution of stare! 
hardened starch, ¢ 
until the ink has « 


HINTS A) 


‘*Aralstonite,”’ v 





Colum For Slender Women. 

Written “ of contlicting advice have been 
0 adage time to time for the benefit 
: who wish to get thin, and, as 


it is 
8 hot enough for the woman who de 
Tes to put <¢ 


gastronomic journ 
a few sensible su; 


rd. a a little extra flesh to|the diet, that or 

tide of /~ ae usions Som the reverse | every household, 

the ig dean — S Instructions, | healthiest and pu 

counsel, =n rd ad a goodly share of | those who do not « 

Way, but ied - ic 1 is all excellent in a‘ of 15, 

Which ia br egime of exercise and diet Potatoes, sliced 
sed for the perfect develop- digestible. While 


ment from th 


€ standard of too much 


too Jj or | afford no real nou 

ittle 3 

Procegs a 1s usually an absorbing | derangement of th 
whi . : : 5 

Other thi lich leaves very little time for Sitee dhe the 
ngs, ¢ _ar . , s 

*0on wea &8, and the average woman pastry is poison to 


ries of it if she has the courage 


to ; een 
1) attempt it at all mels and cream 


. The simple recipe, | one with a liver at 
ol a and plenty of butter, 
diver “gee wine and stout, take 
little i ou, go to bed early, sleep a 
Much ag eee day, and laugh as 
in ieee. will often help the 

tity Simmensely. Cream may be 

ted for the cod-liver oil, if pre- 
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father’s face is no 
be? His strengtl 
slowly disappearin 
fleshier every day 
of food. Probab] 
buckwheat cakes a 
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otash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer. 
Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced 


manure. The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex 
periment on the best farms in the United States—ig 
told in a little book which we publish and wil] gl: 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write f 


GERMAN KALI WOR KS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


Auousta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CoO. 
No, 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PREs. 
Epwin C, BURLEIGH, Quo. N. LAWRENCE, 
A 


tilizers. 


adly 
or it, 





Payson TUCKER, TH’t _W. Core, 
W. H. GANNETT, . W. Farr, 

. M. HEATH. Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
F. W. KrinsMAN, L. J. CROOKER 


F. 8. LyMAN, 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, 


Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS. 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 


In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent, 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
om Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. lyl19 








HOT WATER HEATERS 
STEAM BOILERS 
AND RADIATORS; 


EFricieNCY: DURABILITY “0 ECONOMY 
* THEY STAND UNEQUALLED - 


WHAT USERS SAY. 
The Doric Boiler that was put into 
my house in October, is a perfect suc 
cess. James H. Haynes, Bangor, Me. 
The Gurney Hot Water Heater which 
was recently placed in our Bank Build- 
ing, is giving perfect satisfaction. 
Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland, Vt. 
Ask your local dealer for lustrated 
Catalogue “‘ How Best to Heat 
our Homes,” or write direct to the 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., 168 Franklin 
St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 























WHITMAN'S 


Adjustable Lever Weeder 


Most Simple, Durable and Perfect. 


A 
7] 



































Patented Feb. 25, 1896. 


The only Weeder having a Lever to adjust the 
inclination of the Teeth. Can be used on all 
crops, from the time the seed is planted till 
twelve or more inches in height. Warranted to 
give entire satisfaction. No use for Cultivator 
when this Weeder is used. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Whitman Agricultural Works, 
AUBURN, MAINE, U.S. A. 
SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS 


Plants 3 Acres Per Day. 








“ PINGREE” 


SELP- LOCKING 







HAND 
POTATO PLANTER 


SRLF- LOCKING 
MAND POTATO PLANTER 


Works better and three times faster than the 
10e. “Eureka,” $1.25; “Pingree,” $1.00. 


GRANVILLE PLANTER CO., Granville, Mich. 


FREE GIFT T0 SHEEPMEN. 

Valuable book premium to purchasers of 
Coorrr Sueep Dip between April.1 and July 
1. “The Diseases of Sheep—their Prevention 
and Cure;:” 65 pages Apply — WILLIAM 


Cooper & Nrruews, Galveston, Tex. Send 
receipt or say where bought. All druggists 





ean supply, 4t 








RUES 


ELIXIR 
Best for Children. 
GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 





Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberal advances made on consignments 


for sale in Boston, or shipments to my frien? 
in Great Britain and on the continent. **” 
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- Rods—5 Y No Repairs. 
B50 Rods—5 Years—No hepalls: 


That is the Page fence experience of & prom oy 
land owner in ‘Michigan, and it’s the real sejual ol 
our success with all classes. When anin the fence 

t the Page, it settles gneration. 


qyectice with t 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. April 15, 1897. 
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woman's Department. 


~JcoURACEMENT IN PERSECUTION. 
We should not be discouraged if we 


go suffer persecution from our enemies! 

por in like manner persecuted they the 

rophets which were before us. 

pid it ever occur to you that when a 

at genius makes his first appearance, 
the dunces are all in confederacy against 
pim? : 

It helps me wonderfully to think, al- 
though it seems contradictory, that 
those whom we call our enemies are not 

ginst us at all, they are not our foes, 
it is not ws they are fighting. They are 
enemies of Christ, they are against the 
church of God; and are now, and ever 
pave been, fighting against all those who 
are espoused to the cause of Christianity. 

Let this thought cheer you, that they 
gre not your enemies, and that they 
know no harm of you, and when you are 
dead they will go right on defaming and 
persecuting those who take your place 
ip the Master’s vineyard, although they 
pay be perfect strangers to them; the 
spirit of the fathers being handed down 
to their children to hinder the cause of 
Christ. Jesus usually sends those he 
can trust most to shire in the darkest 
places If ye were of the world, the 
orld would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you! 

[have heard a woman say, and em- 
phasize it, when she was sheltered ina 
good home, that no one would ever be 
talked about or their character defamed, 
who did right. Now I have learned by 
experience that the better life you live, 
the nearer God you are, the more they 
will defame and persecute you. 

Mathew was martyred in Ethiopia. 

Mark dragged to death in Alexandria. 

Paul hanged in Greece. 

Peter crucified at Rome. 

James the Great was beheaded at 
Jerusalem. 

James the Less beaten to death. 

Philip hanged at Hierapolis. 

Thomas pierced with a lance. 
Bartholomew flayed alive. 

Jude shot with arrows. 

Simon crucified. 

Andrew nailed to the cross. 

Matthias beheaded. 

Barnabas stoned. 

Paul beheaded at Rome. 

So take courage, press on, and if you 
are persecuted for righteousness sake, 
rejoice, for great is your reward in 
RUFINA MoRGAN OsGoop. 








heaven. 





HOW TWO GIRLS MADE MONEY. 


“A country girl who is determined to 
goto Paris to study art, is laying aside, 
for this purpose, each dollar she has 
earned,” writes Ruth Ashmore in an 
article on ‘‘The Girl in the Country,” in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘She 
found that there was no one else 
inthe village who could make as good 
bread and biscuit as she; that those who 
had to buy complained of the baker’s 
bread. She made no effort at sending 
her bread to a Woman’s Exchange, as 
she knew that such places were always 
overstocked, but she went through her 
own town—a very small one—and asked 
for orders, She is making money be- 
cause there has never been asad loaf 
of bread or a heavy biscuit sent out 
from her kitchen. She will supply a 
neighbor with hot biscuits at tea time, 
and she has learned to make dainty rusk, 
especially for invalids, who enjoy those 
light, sweet dainties. Her prices are 
reasonable, 

“Another girl, ambitious to gain some- 
thing, got her fatherto let her havea 
bit of ground, and to give her the money 
that he would otherwise have bestowed 
upon her for a wedding dress. With 
this she was able to buy plants, and to 
hirea boy to help her; and during the 
summer, while the boarding-houses 
around demanded them, she served the 
freshest of radishes, the crispest of let- 
tuce, the earliest corn, and the largest 
tomatoes; and she says now that she 
thinks she will double the size of her 
garden next summer.” 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


You can tell how good a sweeper a 
housewife is by the looks of her broom, 
The good Sweeper will wear it off evenly, 
and not in a one-sided fashion. 

Everybody who uses a lamp—and 
many who have gas or electric light use 
lamps to sew or read or write by—knows 
that a good, clear light depends largely 
oncleanliness. A foul lamp will smoke 
much more readily than a clean one, and 
Will smell if it does not quite smoke. 
Lamps and chimneys in constant use 
tequire daily cleaning. 

The editor of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, in answer to a sub- 
“riber who asks for some way to pre- 
Yent the juice of pies running out when 
baking, recommends brushing the edge 
of the lower crust with cold water, press- 
ing the edges of the upper crust upon it, 
then brushing the outside edge of the 
Wo crusts with water, and binding a 
‘arrow band of cotton cloth about the 
be over the edges of the crust, and 
fastening securely. When the pie is 
baked remove the cloth at once. 





For Slender Women. 

Colums of conflicting advice have been 
*ritten from time to time for the benefit 
of Women who wish to get thin, and, as 
‘is not enough for the woman who de- 
—— put on a little extra flesh to 
ray a conclusions from the reverse 
se 2 ‘the fleshy woman’s instructions, 
rr ~— in for a goodly share of 
~ . , too, which is all excellent in a 
— regime of exercise and diet 
ine “a advised for the perfect develop- 
“a rom the standard of too much or 

0 little flesh is usually an absorbing 
se rhich leaves very little time for 
— i and the average woman 
‘sc caries of it if she has the courage 
- *mptitat all. The simple recipe, 

vod vegetables and plenty of butter, 
— Sweet wine and stout, take 
litle md oil, go to bed early, sleep a 
ner eee Pree day, and laugh as 
thin ce possible,” will often help the 
eae eee Cream may be 
ined ed for the cod-liver oil, if pre- 


Woman’s Nerves. 


Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying 
any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 

When the nerves become exhausted and 
die, so to speak, the organ falls into de- 
cay. What is to be done? The answer is, 
do not allow the weakness to progress; 








stop the deteriorating process at once ! 


Do you experience fits of depression, alter- 
Are your spirits 
easily affected, so that one moment you laugh 
and the next fall into convulsive Weeping ? 

Again, do you feel something like a ball rising 
in your throat and threatening to choke you, 
all the senses perverted, morbidly sensitive to 
light and sound, pain in ovary, and pain es- 
pecially between the shoulders, sometimes loss 


nating with restlessness? 


of voice and nervous dyspepsia? If so, 


hysterical, your uterine nerves are at fault. 






you are 


You must do something to restore their tone. 


Nothing is better for the purpose thz 


pound; it will work a cure. 





(caused 


or died 


thanks. 


an Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


If you do not understand your symptoms, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she will give you honest, 
expert advice, free of charge. 

Mrs. Levi F. Platt, Womleysburg, Pa., had 
a terrible experience with the illness we have 
just described. 
her sufferings: 

**T thought I could not be so benefited by any- 
thing and keep it to myself. 


Here is her own description of 


I had hysteria 
by womb trouble) in its worst form. I 


was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melan- 
choly, and everything imaginable. 

‘The moment I was alone I would ery from 

hour to hour; I did not care whether I lived 


. I told my husband I believed Lydia 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do 
me good. 
strong, and getting stouter. 
color in my face than I have had for a year and a half. 


I took it and am now well and 
I have more 
Please accept my 


I hope all who read this and who suffer from nervousness of this 


kind will do asI have done and be cured.” 





SPRING CLEANING HINTS. 


An efficient and economical housewife 
will always welcome suggestions in mat- 
ters of cleanliness and renovation. 

To begin with, the best cleaner of 
hairbrushes is spirits of ammonia and 
warm water. Take a tablespoon of am- 
monia to a quart of water, dip the 
bristles up and down inthe water with- 
out wetting the back of the brush, and 
rinse in warm water, then shake well 
and dry in the air, but not in the sun. 

Soap and soda softens the bristles and 
will turn an ivory backed brush yellow, 
soin case of the latter, the following 
treatment is recommended: Rub plenty 
of flour well in, wrap up in paper and 
leave all night, give a good shaking and 
remove the remaining flour by blowing 
the brush. Ivory that has become yel- 
low from age or usage may be whitened 
by a good rubbing with fine sand paper 
or moist powdered pummice stone. 

Tortoise shell combs or ornaments 
that have lost their polish may be reno- 
vated by rubbing them with very finely 
powdered rotton stone mixed with a 
little olive oil. The rotten stone should 
be sifted through a piece of fine muslin 
before mixing it with the oil. When all 
marks are removed polish again with a 
piece of very soft chamois leather and a 
little jeweler’s rouge. 

Glass which has become dull may be 
brought back to its original brightness 
by washing with diluted hydrochloric 
acid and afterward rubbing with moist 
chalk or whiting. 

Marble may be cleaned with common 
dry salt, which may be rubbed directly 
in the soiled surface. 

Ormulu articles and trimmings of fur- 
niture should be washed with plain soap 
and water, and polished with chamois 
leather. 

To clean brass and copper a mixture 
of oil and rotton stone applied with a 
piece of leather, and then rubbed bright 
with clean chamois skin, will give a 
beautiful polish. 

A careful housekeeper is frequently 
troubled by tannin’ stains in fine china 
cups. They may usually be removed by 
rubbing them with a little whiting on 


flannel. Salt will have the same effect, 
but it sometimes scratches’ very fine 
ware. 


To clean wall paper use bread about a 
day old. If the paper is only dusty, 
flick and rub it with a soft yarn mop. 
If it marked with grease, hold a piece of 
blotting paper over the spot with a hot 
flatiron for a few moments. 

Rubbing silver or plated eggspoons 
with a little liquid ammonia and salt 
will remove the discoloration caused by 
the sulphur in the egg. 

The very best way to clean mirrors 
and windows is to rub them with a paste 
of whiting and water. When this dries, 
polish with a chamois skin and remove | 
the powder. A little alcohol in cold 
water also’ gives a brilliant polish. 
Soapsuds should never be used. 

When grease has been spilt upon mat- 





ting, apply powdered french chalk and | 
benzine. Cover the grease with wei 
chalk and sprinkle lightly with the ben- 
zine. When the latter has evaporated, | 
brush off the chalk and the spot will also | 
vanish. 

When grease is spilt on wooden floor- | 
ing, cold water should immediately be| 
poured over it. This hardens it so that | 
it can easily be scraped away, otherwise 
it sinks in and repeated scrubbings will 
not get rid of it. 

To remove ink stains, cover them with | 
a solution of starch; when dry rub off the | 
hardened starch, and repeat the process | 
until the ink has entirely disappeared. | 





HINTS ABOUT LIVING. 


‘‘Aralstonite,”’ writing in that excellent | 
gastronomic journal, What to Eat, makes | 
a few sensible suggestions in regard to 
the diet, that ought to be posted in| 
every household. He says that the 
healthiest and purest lives come from 
those who do not eat meat before the age 
of 15, 

Potatoes, sliced thin and fried, are in- 
digestible. While tasting delicious, they 
afford no real nourishment, and cause a 
derangement of the liver. 

Cake clogs the stomach. All rich 
pastry is poison to the liver. Soft cara- 
mels and creams are also bad for any 
one with a liver at all rebellious, 

When you get old look out for your 
food! Do you ever notice that grand- 
father’s face is not as jolly as it used to 
be? His strength of mind also seems 
slowly disappearing, though he isgetting 
fleshier every day. He needs a change 
of food. Probably he has been eating 








buckwheat cakes and sirup, white bread 


and butter, sugar, fat meats, etc., etc. 
Give him lean meat and fish, cracked 
wheat and potatoes, barley cakes, rye 
bread, or Southern corn cakes. Try it, 
and instead of moping and sitting round 
the house all day, you will find him run- 
ning around lively a a cricket. 

Maybe, on the contrary, he is growing 
thin and pale. Then he needs buck- 
wheat and molasses, fat meats, mashed 
potatoes in milk. A change from a hot 
to acold atmosphere can be made sud- 
denly, but that from extreme cold to in- 
door heat should be made gradually if 
one would avold the catarrhal conse- 
qaences of “catching heat.” 





YOUR HEALTH. 


Green figs are excellent food. 

The great majority of small fresh seed 
fruits are laxative. 

Walnuts give nerve or brain food, mus- 
cles heat and waste. 

Pine kernels give heat and stay. 
serve as a substitute for bread. 

Apples supply the higher nerve and 
muscle food, but do not give stay. 

Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not good if the liver is out of 
order. 

Dried figs contain nerve and muscle 
food, heat and waste, but are bad for 
the liver. 

Green water-grapes 
but of little food value. 
skins. 

Blanched almonds give the higher 
nerve or brain and muscle food; no heat 
or waste. 

Juicy fruits give more or less the 
higher nerve or brain food and some few 
give muscle food and waste; no heat. 

Tomatoes give higher nerve or brain 
food and waste; no heat; they are thin- 
ning and stimulating. Do not swallow 
skins. 

All stone fruits are considered to be 
injurious to those who suffer from the 
liver, and should be used cautiously. 

Do you know that to paint the gum 
with iodine is one of the very best reme- 
dies for toothache? If your iodine is too 
strong from age dilute with a little al- 
cohol. 

Never continue keeping the back ex- 
posed to the heat after it has become per- 
fectly warm. It is debilitating to do 
otherwise than merely warm the back by 
the fire. 

Never strain the effort to speak while 
hoarse. Wait until the hoarseness is re- 
covered from, or the veice may be per- 
manently injured, or difficulties of the 
throat produced. 

For those who hurry to and from their 
meals soup is recommended as a prepar- 
atory agent for the reception of solid 
food. For a man to rush hurriedly to 
his meals and gulp down meat, vegeta- 
bles and pie without a short pause of rest 
for the stomach is nearly akin to suicide. 

Toasting bread destroys the yeast 
germs and converts the starch into a 
soluble substance which is incapable of 
fermentation; dry toast is more health- 
ful, will not sour the stomach, nor pro- 
duce any discomfort, and is therefore 
more agreeable to a weak digestion than 
any other bread. 

Always give a patient beef juice in a 
colored glass—a red one, if possible. A 
good plan is to have for the purpose a 
claret glass or a pretty sherbet cup orna- 
mented in gilt and standing upon a 
saucer to match. Put a hot toasted 
cracker upon the saucer, to be eaten 
after the juice has been taken. Beef 
juice offered to an invalid in this man- 
ner is not so likely to be greeted with the 
words “I cannot take it.” 


They 


are purifying, 
Reject pips and 





Petticoats. 

Silk petticoats are a delusion and a 
snare to any woman who cannot afford 
a new one every month. Few articles of 
apparel appear more enticing when they 
are displayed in the shops, and their 
lightness and delicate coloring make one 
feel that one’s wardrobe is incomplete 
without a specimen of these ruffled and 
furbelowed garments. But alas for the 
woman of moderate circumstances who 
buys a silk petticoat, especially if it be 
of taffeta, with the idea that she will 
wear it and “get the good of it,”’ as the 
saying goes. The friction of walking 
cuts every fold of the ruffles, the slight- 
est dampness shrinks the cord in the 
border of the flounces, so that the latter 
are all puckered at the edge, while the 
foot of the petticoat comes to rags very 
shortly. For occasional wear under a 
thin evening dress the silk petticoat will 
do very well. Mohair, sateen and mo- 
reen are far better investments. They 
are cheaper in the first place, much more 
durable and keep their freshness longer. 





White petticoats of muslin, cambric or | 
lawn are exceedingly pretty and very) 
fashionable at present. Trimmed with | 
lace and ruffles, they are as dainty as 
heart could desire, and possess the merit 
of looking as well as new every time they 
are laundered. ‘he petticoat requires 
to be very wide and to have a number 
of full flounces in order to keep its bouf- 
fancy, but muslin and lawn are so light, 
that this abundant trimming is no bur- 
den, save to the person who does the 
ironing. 





CHILDREN’S STYLES. 


There seems to be very little that is 
new and original in children’s clothes, 
yet they keep so smartly up to the line 
of fashion and have so much more style 
than ever before that there is constantly 
some little variation in detail, even 
| though the main feature remains the 
same. Skirts with straight full breadths | 
and no gores at all are not quite so pop-| 
ular as they were, but are still worn by | 
small girls, and made up for the larger | 
ones in plaid materials, which are not 
improved by gored seams. Plaid silks 
and wool materials are very much used 
for children’s gowns, and the striking 
colors are relieved by a trimming of 
black velvet ribbon, or a plain yeke and 
belt of plain cloth edged with braid. 
Bands of white or colored satin entirely 
covered with a scroll pattern in black 
silk braid are effective in both plaid and | 
plain materials, In light colors the 
plaids are really very dressy, and small 
gilt buttons are a pretty addition to the 
velvet ribbon trimming. The finely 
mixed cheviots make good serviceable 
gowns for every day wear, and black 
braiding on bands and yoke of some 
bright, plain cloth are their usual trim- 
mings. The skirts are gored and plain, 
and the bodice is round, closely fitted in 
the back, where it fastens, antl either 
bloused or hang slightly over the belt in 
front or only slightly fulled and finis' ei 
with a bolero jacket. Hemstitched col- 
lars of ecru linen appear on this sort of 
dress, and linen revers fall over others 
of the material. The double cashmeres 
so much used for grown-up gowns is 
very nice for children’s dresses, as it 
comes in all the soft, pretty colors. It is 
made up for small girls who wear the 
guipure stvle of dress, as well as for 
older girls, and velvet ribbon, which 
matches the color of the cashmere, is the 
most effective trimming. 











In the Sick Room. 

When entering a sick room never 
stand in such a position that the patient 
will be obliged to turn his head or even 
his eyes in order to see you. Move at 
once to a spot where he may look right 
into your face. Some people will enter 
asick room quietly and stand away out 
of sight, so as notto attract attention, 
but anyone who is illis apt to be very 
sensitive to an unseen presence, and will 
turn the head, or even try to raise up on 
the pillow, in order to find out who has 
come into the room. 


WOMAN AND FASHION. 


Newest Designs In Parasols and Um- 
brellas— Plain Sticks Prevail. 
Why Women Study Law. 








Parasols and umbrellas are important 
adjuncts of every well dressed woman's 
wardrobe. A summer girl wouldn’t be 
asummer girl at all without a sun- 
shade, and the coming summer that 
most effective weapon of attack and de- 
fense will be more gorgeous than ever. 
At least this is what the New York Sun 
tells, along with the following report 
in new designs in this line: 

The newest thing in parasols is th 
sunburst, a flat affair exactly the shape 





SOME UMBRELLA HANDLES, 


of a Japanese parasol. Vice President 
Hobart’s wife bought the very first one. 
No doubt every woman in the adminis- 
tration will have one before the season 
advances far. The frame is flat and cov- 
ered with accordion plaited silk. The 
sticks are all plain, straight, natural 
wood, and the very latest colors are the 
different shades of purple, shading from 
pink lilac to deep, rich, reddish purples 
and poppy color, which last is the rage 
in millinery as well as in parasols. 

The next newest thing is made of 
American silk and was designed by an 
American. The frame is almost a canopy 
in shape, being quite deep, and is covered 
with plain taffeta or grosgrain in purple, 
bright green, or peppy. These are used 
almost exclusively with white pique 
gowns and give acharming dash of color 
to a dark tailor made gown. White 
chiffon and duchess lace parasols hold 
their own for carriage wear, though the 
styles in both have changed. One of 


chiffon has the material tucked and 
puffed on, instead of put on in bil- 
lows, as it was last season, and is 


finished at the edge with applique and 
a fall of chiffon. Another favorite is 
made of shirred white chiffon and has 
narrow yellow valenciennes lace run- 
ning from the ferrule to each rib. This 
imported full dress parasol isa novelty. 
It is made of alternate puffings of surah 
and embroidered mousseline de 
curving from the edge to the ferrule. 
The crisscross effect is striking? 

Women who understand the art of 
dressing always try their parasols on 
just as they do their hats before buying, 
and it is an excellent plan, for what 
would a pale, sallow woman look like 
under trying greens and reds and pur- 
ples? She should wear something in 
black or some neutral tint, while women 
with fine coloring have their beauty en- 
hanced by vivid shades. 

Plain sticks prevail, but there are 
new things in fancy handles. One of the 
most effective is illuminated enamel on 
copper. Handles of plain gun metal ar 
exceedingly stylish for black sun um- 
brellas and have the advantage of being 
very light. Some are studded with gen- 
uine pearls. They are adjustable, so; 
that one may remove the handle when 


sole, 


Carved burnt ivory handles are as fash- 
ionable as ever, and this season they are 
embellished with a single large garnet, 
olivine or amethyst set in the center in 





/Reveest 
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a design of gilded silver. Straight jade 
handles, plain and jeweled, are also 
much used, but the swellest thing for a 
man’s umbrella is a burnished copper 
handle. The most expensive handle of 
all is a real tortoise shell. 

Sun umbrellas are carried with tailor 
made gowns as a finishing touch as well 
as for use. The 26 inch is the size most 
used. Changeable silks, in combinations 
of red and black, red and blue, red and 
green and even red and purple are the 
newest and are more used than anything 
this season exvept the regulation black. 
Fine quality taffeta and twilled silk are 
the materials most used. Carriage para- 
sols have kept pace with other parasols 
and umbrellas this season. The latest 
fad is for those made of black net over 
colored linings, and then there are all 
kinds of dainty little chiffon and tulle 
affairs trimmed in lace and ribbon and 
bespangled. 


Why Women Study Law. 

It is no longer an unusual thing for 
women to study law, be admitted to 
the bar and practice in the courts. 
Women in general have realized knowl- 
edge of legal forms and usages. Men- 
tion is made in The Puritan of a class 
of 15 New York women, all of them 
under 30 and rich in their own right, 
who are making a serious and thorough 
study of law. They are working as dili 
gently and entering as deeply into the 
abstruse mysteries of the subject as if 
they had their living to make in plead- 
ing cases and had to pass the regula- 
tion examinations for admission to the 
bar. Their only object and desire, how- 
ever, is to acquire sufficient knowledge 
to protect their own rights and property. 





A UNITED STATES OFFICER. 


Some Incidents of His Life and Hardships in 
the Late War. 
From the , Medway, Mags } 

The thriving town of Medway, Mass., 
has no more reputable citizen than Capt. 
Jobn P. L. Grant, the carpenter and 
builder. For months he was a sufferer 
from wrecked digestion, loss of memory 
and the keenest of rheumatic pains aris 
ing from a life of ambitious labor and 
arduous exposure as an officer in the late 
war, and later as a U. 8S. mail carrier 

A representative of this paper called 
on Capt. Grant for his story. He met 
the newspaper man cheerily, and in bis 
own honest, simple language, said: 

“T was born in South Berwick, Me., 
Dec, 30, 1854, and when two years old, 
moved with my parents to Old York, 
Me. When 16 years old, I was appren- 
ticed to a prominent builder, Samuel 
Coleord, of Exeter, N. H., to learn the 
carpenter’s trade with the added privi- 
lege of attending Phillips Academy, 
then as now a famous seat of learning. 
I graduated from there and went to Port- 
land, Me., where I served two years with 
Hon: Wm. G. Kimball, a noted builder 
of the time. 

“Il worked in Newburyport two years 
and then established myself in business 
in West Amesbury. During this period 
I was married at Charlestown. In 1862, 
[removed to York where I enlisted in 
the U. 8S. service. I served nearly three 
years, participated in forty-three battles, 
some of them the hottest fights of the 
war, was twice wounded and foratime 
disabled, and at last was discharged at 
Augusta, Me., in 1865. 

“IT secured and kept the contract for 
carrying the mails between York and 
Portsmouth, N. H., for twelve years. I 
removed to Medway in March, 1887, 
where I have since resided, in business 
as a carpenter and builder. I have raised 
a family of ten children, and have now a 
family of six residing with me. 

‘About three years ago, I was sudden- 
ly attacked with dizzy spells, protracted 
in duration and more frequent as the 
weeks went by. With these attacks 
came incessant vomiting and spasms of 
coma, so that instantly I would fall wher- 
ever I might he and remain so for some 
time. 

“Soon I was forced to keep in bed, my 
digestion was wrecked, my business was 
going to pieces and everything looked 
very dark. Of course I tried all kinds 
of remedies that were recommended but 
to no avail, and I also went to a Medical 
Institute in Boston, but all my expendi- 
ture was fruitless. 

‘Finally I secured a box of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
received so great relief from them that 
my family and myself could see the di- 
rect benefits. 

“T kept on with their use and steadily 
grew better. The dizzy attacks lessened 
and at last left me, the vomiting has en- 
tirely ceased and my general health has 
not yet stopped its improvement. My 
digestion is now good and to no other 
agency than to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People can my cure be ascribed. 

“[ had since the war, been troubled 
greatly with chronic rheumatism, but 
this was relieved by taking these pills 
It is one of the greatest remedies ever 
used by anybody and every member of 
my family has the same high opinion of 
it that Ido. I have nothing but earnest, 
grateful praise for what it has done for 
me.”’ 

(Signed) Joun P. L. Grant. 

Capt. Grant will be glad to answer any 
letters addressed him about his case. 
His address is P. O. box 142, Medway, 
Mass. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple contain, in a condensed form, all the 
elements necessary to give new life and 
richness to the blood and restore shat- 
tered nerves. They are also a specific 
for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build up the blood, 
and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a 
radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of 
whatever nature. Pink Pills are sold in 
boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


frazette 





How to Eradicate Scars. 

One-half ounce of borax, 12 grains of 
salicyclic acid, 8 drams of glycerin and 
6 ounces of rosewater. Lint soaked in 
this solution and allowed to remain over 
the scars for hours at a time—at night, 
for instance—will help to remove the 
scars more rapidly, and they should be 





she wishes to check her umbrella or 





leave it where she is apt to forget it. 





freely anointed whenever convenient. 
Keep the stuff out of the eyes. 


OUGHS 


cough. They usua 
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is a two-fold help. It soothes and heals 


Don’t rely upon ordinary cough mixtures if you have a really bad 


by demoralizing digestion. 


ANGIER'S 
ZUROLEUM 
EMULSION 


lungs, and at the same time assists stomach and bowel action. 
take and greatly superior to Cod-Liver Oil in results. 


Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 
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lly contain opiates and make matters worse 


the soreness and inflammation of throat and 
Perfectly agreeable to 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Poung Folks’ Column. 


Dear Boys and Girls: It has beena 
long time since I have written for the 
Maine Farmer, but I read the young 
folks’ column every week. Our school 
opens the 12th of April, after a few 
weeks’ vacation. I shall be glad, for I 
like to go to school very much. I was 
14 years old in March, and got quitea 
number of pets given me for presents. 

MELVILLE H,. Gray. 

West Falmouth, 





Dear Girls I will write 
once more for the good old Farmer. I 
am a girl 12 years old. I will tell what I 
got for Christmas: I got two handker- 
chiefs and a work box. For pets I have 
acow and lamb, her name is Flossie; 
and three cats, their names are McKinley, 
Zebra and Dolly Varden. As other 
girls tell what they can do, I will. I can 
wait on the table, wash dishes, scrub 
lamps, dust, and 
Lizzie A, LAMB. 


and Boys: 


floors, sweep, clean 
make beds. 
Sand Bar. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have not writ- 
ten for a long time, for our good old 
Farmer, so to-night I thought I would 
write. Iam not going to school now, 
but expect to go the middle of April. 
We have eight lambs now, eighteen 
sheep, two horses, seven cows, two 
calves, six hogs, 48 hens. I think the 
answer to Louisa Crane's riddle, is a bag 
of pudding, and Clarence R. Leland’s is 
anegg. It is most bare ground now and 
I am glad, because I want it to dry up 
before school begins. I will close by 
sending a riddle: Once I bore leaves, 
buds and blossoms, now I bear flesh, 
blood and bones. Matric Haren, 

Lisbon. 


lambs, 1 bossie, and 4 cats, their 
are Dick, Gip, Nig and Topsy; 
cows, their names are Beauty, Daisy and 
Asthe boys and girls tell 
I can cut and 


Buttercup. 
what they can do, I will. 


plow, and tend the barn. I go to school 
in Waldoboro village. I walk two miles. 
My teacher’s name is Rose K. Winslow. 
I like For studies I 
have 
tic and geography. 


her very much. 
second reader, spelling, arithme- 
I will close by send 
ing a riddle: 
the water, and never touching the water. 
RAyMoND A, TRUEWORTHY, 
Waldoboro. 





Dear Girls and Boys: My father has 
taken the Maine Farmer 31 years. Iam 
a girl 14 years of age. I am taking care 
of 48 hens this winter. I can harness a 
horse, single or double, and drive them 
anywhere. 
the Farmer, as I have never written be- 
fore. My father for stock four 
horses, one colt, two cows, one pig and 
{8 hens. My school has closed. I will 
tell what I studied last term: Arithme- 
tic, spelling, geography, grammar and 
fifth reader. Last year I raked hay with 
a horse behind the wagon, and harrowed 
with two horses last fall. I like to do 
chores in the barn. As other girls tell 
what they can do,I will. Ican wash 
dishes, sweep, make beds and scrub. I 
will close with a riddle: Why isa dog's 
tail like the heart of a tree? 
Sarau P. HUNTINGTON, 


has 


Bridgewater. 





Dear Friends: Ihave not written for 
the Farmer for quite a long while, so I 
I think the answer to 

egg, and 
Milwaukee, and 


will write to-day. 
Vivia Smith’s riddle 
Clarence Leland’s is 
Louisa Crane’s is a bag pudding, and 
Leng Hanson’s is Eve, and Harry Sweet- 
sir’s is when it is on his head. I will tell 
you what I cando. I can rake with a 
horse rake, drive cows, drive either sin- 


is one 


gle or double team, steer a double run- 
ner and sleds hitched to each other in a 
string, either long or short, and cut and 
Iam 13 years old now. I 
school and it is 


saw wood, 
live about 1 mile from 
about all up hill one way and down hill 
the other. I like to live on a farm real 
well, and I like to read the young folks’ 
column very much and think the editor 
very kind to let us have one. I have 
five brothers, all older than I am; they 
are Frank, Harry, William, Sammie and 
Andrew. Come now, don’t get behind, 
keep the column full. I will close with 
ariddlie: Hick a more, hack a more, on 
the king’s kitchen door, all the king's 
horses and men could not hick a more, 
hack a more off the king’s kitchen door. 
(Forgot to sign his name.) 


Beautiful Legend. 
There is a legend illustrating the 
blessedness of performing our duty at 
whatever cost to our own inclination. 


peared to a monk, and in silent bliss he 
was gazing uponit. The hour arrived 
in which it was his duty to feed the poor 
of the convent. He lingered not in his 
cell to enjoy the visiun, but left to per- 
form his bumble duty. When he re- 
turned he again saw the blessed vision, 
and heard these words: “Hadst thou 
staid I should have left thee.” 


A Ten-Year-Old Poet. 
A gentleman whose home is in Provi- 








Richmond, is very fond of flowers, and 


names | 


saw wood, ride the hayrake, hold the 


Over the water and under 


I thought I would write for 


A beautiful vision of our Savior had ap-| 


dence, R. I., but who has relatives in| Chen and made in Toledo, Ohio, 


raises many beautiful and choice vari- 

eties. Butthe cats annoy him greatly 
| by invading his garden, and in aletter to 
| his granddaughter in that village he told 
| her of the troublesome pests, and of the 
|havoc they caused in his flower-beds. 
| The bright little miss, ten years of age, 

then composed the following lines and 
|sent them to her grandfather in Provi- 
dence: 

Once there was a man, 
He had a patch of land, 
And tlowers to beat the band; 

Yes, he did! 

But worst of all one day, 
A horrid cat came round 
And dug the flowers from the ground. 





A Singular Incident. 

Not long ago a singular incident oc- 
curred at the brickyard at Seabrook, il- 
lustrating a faculty in animals which 
closely approximates reason. 
| There are in the yard a horse and 
mule which are much attached to each 
other, the mule especially showing at- 
tachment to the horse. 

After work hours they are turned 
loose on the high ground formed by the 
canal bank through the marsh, flanked 
on one side by marsh land which is not 
firm enough for them to walk over, and 
on the other by a deep canal with steep 
banks. 

The other evening they were turned 
loose as usual. Not long afterward the 
hand who lodged in a little house by the 
brick kiln heard a most unearthly bray. 
At first he paid but little attention to it, 
recognizing that it was the mule’s un- 
musical voice. Soon it was repeated 
even more startlingly than before. 
Leaving his supper, the colored man 
went to the door, and looking up the 
bank saw the on the 
verge of the canal with every indication 
eo intense alarm. He repeated the bray 





mule standing 





? and the man ran towards him. When 

Dear Boys and Girls: I am a boy| he came near, the animal made a sound 

eight years old. I live on a farm of 100 expressive of delight, but remained 
acres. Ilive with my grandpa and | looking into the canal. 

grandma. For pets 1 have a horse, his Th. cemen Gen ceen fend. Tha 

name is Pert; and 9 pigs, 2 sheep, 2 horse, in grazing too near the canal, had 





| slipped in, and with only his head out of 


three water was vainly struggling to climb the 


| steep bank. With difficulty he was 
|finally brought to a place at the bridge 
where he could be helped out, the mule 
accompanying the process with every 
mark of delight. Without the mule’s 
intelligent call for help, the horse, a 
valuable one, would have been lost. We 
have often heard of horse sense, but in 
this case the mule certainly exhibited a 
high degree of it. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 

Englard consists of 37,000,000 of acres, 
Scotland 19,500,000 and Ireland 20,500,- 
000. 

When you are weak, tired and lifeless, 
you need toenrich and purify your blood 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

Accuse not Nature, 
She has done her part; 
Do thou but thine. 

. Milton. 
From Lieut. John Osborn of the firm of 
Evans, Webste, , & Co., Boston. 

“Two bottles of Adamson’s Botanic 
Balsam effected a cure in my family 
that four skilled physicians failed to 
do.” 
| Sold by druggists and dealers at 35 
cents. 

The heavens are open only to the man 
who is looking up. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 

Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem 
}edy, Mrs. WInsLow’s SoOoTHING Syrup, for 
| children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
|} ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy fordiarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 

“Charity begins at home,”’ but selfish- 
| ness ends there. 


CASTORIA 





| 
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For Infants and Children, 


The fac- 


fim is on 


TLlehik wie 


Better be clothed in self-respect than 
in broadcloth. 





Nowadays when women are trying to 
do everything it is not strange that many 
things are over-done. It is not strange 
that there are all kinds of physical and 
mental disturbances. If the woman who 
is a doctor, ora lawyer, or a journalist, 
or in business would not try to be a 
| society woman too, it might be different; 

but the woman who knows when she has 
done a day’s work has yet to be born, 
Usually a woman’s way is to keep doing 
until she drops. Working inthis way 
has manifold evils. The most common 
jtrouble resulting from overexertion, 
either mentally or physically, is consti- 
| pation of the bowels, with all its attend- 
ant horrors. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are the 
most effectual remedy in the market. 
They work upon the system easily, 
naturally. There is no unpleasant nau- 
sea after taking them. No griping—no 
pain—no discomfort. They are com- 
| posed of materials that go through the 
system gradually, collecting all im- 
| purities and, like the good little ser- 
vants that they are, disposing of them 
efiectually. 





A Persian carpet has been in use for 
200 years in the main hall of the shah‘s 
| palace in Teheran. 





| Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that con- 
tain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be usec 
except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten ois to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
fall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
| Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
| cury, and is taken internally, acting directly 
| upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
| system. In buying Hall’s Oatarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It isgjtaken inter- 


by F. J 
Cheney & Co. Testimonals Free. 
{Sold by Druggists,{price 75c. per bottle. 
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of medical science, that the real d 
disease is caused by inflammation. = 
inflammation aud you conquer the 


—:! 
Every Mother {stow have it 

for the man i ts whic house 

‘ y common ailments which 

occur in every family as long as life has _ 
Dropped on sugar suffering ehildren “ 
Do not forget the very important and 
fact, that Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
every form of inflammation, Internal or 
nal. Itis a fact, proven by the investi 
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years except for the fact that it does 
extraordinary merit for very many Fam} 
There is not a medicine in use today whi 
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, tent as this wonderful 
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ING OF THE CORNFIELD, 


CORN PLANTER and 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 





Best in the world. Plants all kinds of sizeable 
weeds, A great labor saver. Send for catalogue, 


The Whitman Agricultural Works, 


AUBURN, MAINE, U.8,4 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILRUAy. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 12:6, 


FOK BANGOR: Leave Portlaud, 7.0) A 
112.50, 1.20, 111.00 PM via Brunswick 
anc Augusta, and 1.15 P. M,, via Lewiston 
an¢ Winthrop, leave Krum-wiek, 8.00 A.M 
1,38, 1.48 Suudays only, and 2.30 P.M. t12,96 
A.M., (night) leave Rath 7.15 A.M. 1.15 

. M. and 112.00 Midnigh:; leave Lewiston 
upper) 2.45 P. M.: leeve Lewisto: (lower} 
6.50 A. M., 12.50 and 111.2" P.M.: leave Gar. 
diner, t1.25 and 8.55 A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Sun. 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, +1.50 
and 9 10 A, M., 2.35, 2.55 Sundays only, 3.47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 P 
M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A’ 
M., and 3.13, 3.35 Sundays only, and 4.30 P.M 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROUSTOOK Gy 
Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M, 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M, 
445 P. M.; for BKuckaport, 7.20 A, M. 
5.05 P.M. except Saturday and Sunday, 
6.50 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portiand at 8.30 A.M. and 
1.15 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington, 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.05 B. M. 
for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta, and Water 
Ville, and 5.10 P. M. tor Lewiston. 


every night be- 
f Bangor, connecting at 
Bran-wick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting »t junction poinw, for Skowhegan, 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, e3 cepting 
Sunday morninsys 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M, and 1.20 
P.M. via B. & A., 6.40 A. M., 4.35 P. M. via C, 
P.: leave St. Stepher, 7.20 A. M., 4.45 P.M.; 
leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. anc 7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 330 P. M.; 
leave Elisworth, 11.50 A.M. 5.47 P. M.; leave 
Bucksport, 5.55 A. M., 1.15 P. -: leave 
Bangor 7.16 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.25 P. M,; 
leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter) 7.05 
A. M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast, 7.20 A. M., 
1.2" B. M.; leax e Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 
P.M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 
A.M., 2.26 P. M.; (vis Augusta) 6.45, 9.15 A, 
M., 2.26, 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 
Augusta, 6.30, 110.05 A. M., 3.06, 3.50, 111.00 
P. M., 1.50 A, M.; leave Bath, 7.15, 110.55 A, 
M.,, 4.00 P. M.. 12.00(midnight); leave Bruns- 
wick, 7.40, 111.25 A.M,. 4,28, 4.45 P.M., 12.35, 
3.00 A. M. (night); leave Farmington, 8.50 A. 
M., 2.30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
11.05, A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave wiston 
(lower) 6.50. 110.30 A. M., t11.20P.M 


‘kland, 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, wud 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conyvun 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as time 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, re’ 
erence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wil: 
be cheerfully furnished on application to ‘he 
General Passenger Agent. 


Daily. 
GEORGE oh 
yeneral Manager. 
F. E. Boorney, Gen’! Pass. & ‘Ticket Axu’t. 
Sept. 30, 1896. 


ASSESSORS’ NOTICE. 





To the Tax Payers of the City of Augusta: 
You are hereby notified to bring in true and 
complete lists of your polls and estates, rea 
and personal, not by law exempt from tax 
ation, of which you were possessed on the first 
day of April, 1597, and as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Guardian or Trustee; also number of 
dogs. For the purpose of receiving said lists 
and administering the oath authorized there- 
to, the undersigned, Assessors of said city, 
will be in session at their oftice in Crry HALL, 
each Saturday before or on the 8th day of 
May, next, from 9 to 12 o’clock A, M., and 


from 2 to 4 o’clock P. M., and also on all 
stormy days up to and including that date. 

Failing to bring in such lists, you will tlere- 
by BE BARRED OF ANY RIGHT to make appli 
cation to the County Commissioners for an 
abatement of any taxes which may be as- 
sessed against you. 

Blanks for returns may be had of us on ap- 
plication, or by calling at the office of the 
City Treasurer. 





JosEPH H. WALL, Assessors 
CHARLES W. JONES, ol 

_ CLARENCE B, BURLEIGH, Augusta. 

April 1, 1897. 3t22_ 

DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 

scriber hereby gives notice that he has 


been duly appointed Administrator on (he 
estate of 

: IsA1AH Hawes, late of Vassalboro, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
ziven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of silt 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settle ment, and all indebted thereto are re- 
queste 1 to make payment immediately. 

Mar. 22,1897. 23 Harry P. Hawks. 


K EXNEBEC COUNTY... In Court of Pro 
\. bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Mondav 
of March, 1897. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of CAROLINE L. HILl, 
late of Hallowell, in said county, deceased, 
having been presented for probate: id 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourt® 
Monday of April next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in August at, thar 
all persons interested may attend at a Cour 
of Probate, then to be holden at, Augusta, a0 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should no be prover, approved and allowe 
as the last will and testament of the sa! 
deceased. 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Aitest: W. A. Newcomps, Register. 25 


Kt NEBEC COUNTY. .. Jn Court of ~ - 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Mon ay 
of March, 1897. , 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to » 
the last will and testament of SARA 
WELLS, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
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ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourt 
Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmet 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, thas 
all persons interested may attend at a Court © 
Probate, then to be holden at, Augusta, ané 
show cause, if any, why the said instrumen 
should not be proved, approved and allowe® 
as the last will and testament of the said de 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge 


Attest’ W. A. Newcomp, Register. 25 _ 
K ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Court of Pre 
bate, at Augusta, in vacation, APT’ * 

to be 
AM 5. 





ORDERED, That notice thereo given 
three weeks successively, prior to the be > 
Monday of April inst.. in, the, Mar 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augu 


ate? 
and 


. T. STEVENS, / UC! 
W. A. Newcoms, Register. ~ 


AGENTS: 


deceased. 
Attest: 





A bonanza for — 
SHOO-FLY One-third more MILK. TO” 

sands of testimonials. § Aete 
FLY MFG, CO., t 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1005 Fairmoun 4423 














THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. April 15, 1897. 








Horse Department, 


FT would be a good plan if all starters 
would agree that after three scores have 
n spoiled by the same horse, that 

imal would not be considered a factor 
ie race, and the field dispatched 
aaa him, providing he fails to come 
down right on the fourth score. Give 
the trainer of the bad actor three chances 
to come down with the rest, and it is 
odds that a start will be effected 


within that limit. 


The breeding mare must be watched 
closely now. More than any other ani- 
mal, unless it is @ stallion, she needs 
exercise. If she is worked lightly every 
day, 50 long as she is not required to 
pull heavy loads, it will be better than to 
pave a lack of exercise. Care must be 
pad in feeding the mare so the colt will 
be strong. Plenty of clover hay and 
wheat bran is a necessity if you expect 
astrong colt. A weak colt is a great 
pother and chances are that it will die. 














some writer has well said that ‘the 
timeto begin the education of a colt is 
at least four years before it is born.’ 
Recognizing the importance of educa- 
tion, and the relation of inherited ten- 
dencies, this point is well stated. With 
it should go another regarding feed, for 
unless the dam be well supported, in 
thriving condition, and able to develop 
avigorous colt, itcan have little value 
afterwards. Look well to the brood 
mares, and give them a good chance be- 
fore as well as after the colts appear. 


Last week a car load of horse meat was 
shipped from Chicago, consigned to 
meat dealers in Rotterdam, Holland. 
Richard Martin and Charles Beagles 
maintain a slaughter-house for horses at 
Lyons, just outside the Chicago city 
limits, and Mr. Martin is thus quoted 
concerning the trade: ‘‘We ship a car 
of horse meat to Rotterdam every three 
weeks. We usually ship it corned, in 
which condition it is almost impossible 
to tell it from beef. We slaughter from 
fifty to one hundred horses a week and 
pay $2.75 for all horses ofiered for sale, 
taking them just as they come.” 








We look to see an increase in breeding 
the present season. At the same time it 
will be well if there is sharper examina- 
tion into the actual worth of sires to pro- 
duce road horses. Nothing of medium 
worth will answer, for this falls into the 
general purpose class and sells for less 
than round hog prices. Positive virtues 
are required, and fortunately the State 
has still within its borders many stal- 
lions which are proving themselves road 
horse sires. Patronize these and let 
others alone. Find them where you 
will, but find them. Breed to up-headed, 
bold, free moving, bootless horses of 
good size and coming from stock as 
good. There are dollars in this class of 
stock. No other invites attention to-day 
in Maine. 


There is no doubt that many horses 
and other animals are becoming more 
intelligent, as they are better educated 
than formerly, and the better breeding 
of the improved breeds of horses de- 
velopsa higher degree of intelligence. 
Mr. W. H. Ballean cites many instances 
of increased intelligence of animals. He 
says: ‘We have, however, produced the 
fleetest, most beautiful and most highly 
intelligent horses the world has ever 
known. Now that Central Park has a 
tame and loving zebra, let the old theo- 
ties, to the effect that domestication of 
all wild animals is impossible, crumble 
tothe dust. Our animals are yet to be- 
come intellectually human. The ques- 
tion involves a duty on every household 
owning one—that of freeing the shackles 
of ages of silence in the animal world.” 


POOR HORSES. 


Of all stock kept upon the farm poor 
horses may be considered as, says a 
writer in the Western Agriculturist, the 
Worst as well as the most unprofitable. 
Poor cattle, sheep and hogs can be fat- 
tened and marketed. We can take a lot 
of poor calves, shoats or lambs in the 
fall, winter on roughness if reasonably 
sheltered, giving enough grain to keep 
in a reasonably thrifty condition, and 
let them have the run of the pastures 
until a sufficient growth can be secured, 
when they can be fattened and marketed. 
They may not pay us as large a profit as 
ifwe had kept better stock, yet when 
they are ready for market they can be 
turned into cash. Buta poor horse— 
commence when but acolt you may be 
able to feed him cheap enough while he 
isgrowing, but after he has matured and 
‘Steady to be marketed there is no de- 
mand. He cannot be turned into cash, 
and a trading horse cannot be considered 
as being valuable property, because in a 
majority of cases we must either take 
‘nother trading horse of less value or 
Pay the difference between what we 
wn and what we trade for, and this we 
May not always find profitable. Good 
horses are always in demand at fair 
Prices. They cost but little, if any more, 
‘ofeed and keep. They can be turned 
‘ntocash, and for this reason may be 
Considered as being valuable property, 
Ut a poor horse that cannot be sold for 
cash, and must either be kept or traded 
for another horse of the same kind, is 
certainly poor property. 


FITTING HORSES FOR MARKET. 


It takes considerable work to make a 
toadster ready for the market, even if he 
_ been bred right, is shaped right and 

Properly conditioned, says the 
ne Stockman. The education of 
— horse should be begun when he is 
nine, by breaking him to drive 

ugly to the cart. At two years of age 
® should be driven regularly to cart, 
an or be made to do some light work 
o. “9 farm. He should be harnessed 
sa and double, on either side, and 
m en about town, around the depot or 
¥ mill where there are new sights to 

Seen and new noises heard. Get him 
og traction engines, brass bands, 
dee crackers and everything possible 
tty he is likely to come across in the 
ee or public highway. When 

years old take time to develop his 

Some. If you haven't access to a 

track, find a nice level stretch of 
: aa every day, if you can, give 

© exercise on it. Always have 
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good, strong harness on him, so there 
will be no danger of something breaking 
if he don’t act just right, and probably 
get away from you and ruin himself. 
Speed is a great thing in a roadster, and 
the more of it you develop the more 
money you will realize for the animal 
when the buyer comes along. If at the 
end of the summer you have an animal 
that can show close to a_ three- 
minute gait, and has good natural style 
and is sound, you can rest assured that 
he will not go begging in the market. 
The winter before your animal is four 
years old you want to give it the best of 
feed and care, and have good fat on it 
when the time comes to sell. Fat hogs 
may not sell as well as they used to, but 
fat horses do, and it’s no use to goon 
the market with anything that isn’t fat 
and feeling good, if you desire to find a 
ready buyer at a respectable price. 


THE FARMER AS A HORSE BREEDER. 


The farmers of France, England and 
every great horse breeding country pro- 
duce the horses of commerce. They 
breed high-class horses and spare no 
pains or expense to breed the best. In 
America our farmers raise millions of 
horses out of which our commercial mar- 
kets and a new export trade is to be 
supplied, which should encourage 
farmers to look well to the quality and 
classes of the market demands. The 
farmer has the advantage over the profes- 
sional breeder in that he has work for the 
dam which makes her a better breeder and 
the young horses are put to work at three 
years old to earn their living and develop 
their bone and muscle to the highest de- 
gree. Then, too he has the grass and grain 
in abundance to develop size and en- 
durance. The American Sportsman says: 

“The farmer is the backbone of the 
horse industry. No matter what branch, 
it is from his pastures or barns that the 
horse of commerce is drawn. We would 
not have it understood that the farmer 
doesit all. Heis asort of John the Baptist, 
preparing the way for those whose busi- 
ness it is to fit the horse for his many 
useful avocations. He is a producer of 
the various classes of horses sought after 
by the buyers. From the farms of Amer- 
ica come the draft, carriage, saddle and 
tiack horse. Those farms devoted ex- 
clusively to the breeding of any given 
type of horse can no more begin to sup- 
ply the demand than can one county in 
any good farming State produce wheat 
enough for this country. As a class, 
farmers evince great discretion in the 
selection of seed grains and seek to im- 
prove both yield and quality. Can we 
say as much regarding their present 
attitude toward the horse-breeding prob- 
lem? They should realize a profit on 
the horses they market, and will do so 
when they breed as they select their seed 
grain.” 





Ether. 

The opinion held by many scientific 
men that ether is simply a very attenu- 
ated form of matter was recently com- 
bated very ably by Professor Do]bear in 
a lecture before the Boston Scientific 
society. He based his position on a com- 
parison of the qualities of matter with 
those of ether. In 17 particulars this 
comparison was made, his purpose being 
to show that matter has definite struc- 
ture, the parts of which are different; 
that there is a certain calculable quan- 
tity of it in the universe; that it is 
heterogeneous; that one particle attracts 
another; that it is subject to friction, 
has inertia, is chemically selective, 
heatable, elastic and a transformer of 
energy. In all of these particulars it 
differs from the ether, which is struc- 
tureless, unlimited in quantity and ho- 
mogeneous, all parts being like all other 
parts. Nor is it attractive, or else it would 
have gathered in denser masses near the 
sun and other large bodies, nor has it 
any inertia or thermical relations, does 
not absorb heat, and is not a transformer 
of energy. Finally, Professor Dolbear 
points out, ether receives wave vibra- 
tions and delivers them without loss at 
their destination, and, again, matter 
appeals to the senses, which ether does 
not. 


Calhoun and Frye. 

Calhoun would not permit one senator 
to refer to another senator as “‘my friend 
from Virginia’’ or as ‘‘the gentleman 
from Massachusetts.’’ The correct 
phrase was ‘‘the senator from Virginia’’ 
or ‘‘the senator from Massachusetts. ’’ 
It is said that it was worth a journey 
across the continent to hear Calhoun an- 
nounce a vote in the senate. There was 
more of the Roman in his look than in 
any other public man of our history. 
His eyes burned like coals of fire, and 
there was dignity enthroned in every 
lineament and movement. When Cal- 
houn announced a vote, he said in a 
voice that penetrated the farthermost 
recesses of the chamber, ‘‘Senators, on 
this question the yeas are and the 
nays are——. The ayes have it, and the 
motion is agreed to.’’ 

Frye is the only man I have ever seen 
preside over the senate who announces 
a vote with that impressiveness we can 
imagine Calhoun employed, and it is 
doubtful if even Calhoun could utter the 
word ‘‘senators’’ with more rotundity 
than Frye gives it.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





' Different Reasons. 

**There are two subjects that I never 
discuss with men,’’ said the girl, “and 
one of them is politics, because, you 
see, I know nothing about it.’’ . 

“And the other subject?’ asked the 
man. 

‘*The other subject that I don’t dis- 
cuss,’’ said the girl, ‘‘is love.”’ 

“For the same reason?’’ asked the 

man. 

**Oh, no!’’ said the girl. ‘‘It’s because 

— too much about it.’’"—New York 
un. 





My Neighbor Told Me 

About Hood’s Sarsaparilla and advised 
me to try it—This is the kind of adver- 
tising which gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the largest salesin the world. Friend 
tells friend that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures; that it gives strength, health, 
vitality and vigor, and whole neighbor- 
hoods use it as a family medicine. 


Hood’s Pills act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick 
headache. 


It takes 37 specially constructed and 
equipped steamers to keep the subma- 
rine telegraph cables of the world in 
repair. 


The red parasol is a preventive of 
freckles. The rays of the sun will have 








no terrors for the summer girl witha 





supply of red parasols on hand. 
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Poultry Department 


Gall <= GROW SUNFLOWERS. 

Grow sunflowers for poultry. Year 
after year this advice is hung up and 
repeated, but there is no evidence of an 
increase in the crop. It is one of the 
most valuable and at the same time in- 
expensive crops grown. The only things 
to observe are to have the land rich and 
well worked to a depth of six inches, to 
sow the Mammoth variety in drills, put- 
ting the seeds a fuot apart, to cultivate 
thoroughly, and then throw the life of 
the plant into one head by going through 
the rows and snipping off all the side 
shoots which appear at the root of every 
leaf stem. One large head holding at 
least one pint of seed is far better than a 
score of small insignificant heads on 
bravches. There is no better food for 
the fattening chicks, and valuable also 
for the laying hens when fed with other 
grains. All through the Canadas they 
are grown for cattle food and found very 
profitable. Grow sunflowers! 











EGGS ON THE FARM. 

No farm can be considered complete 
without fowls and eggs. Eggs are al- 
most an absolute necessity, for they are 
used on the table in various ways, and 
also in the composition of pastry of all 
kinds. But while there are few farmers 
without fowls, there are hundreds that 
have but few eggs at all seasons. The 
reason is that the farmer does not try to 
secure the breeds that answer his pur- 
pose best. So he has hens, that is all he 
seems to care for, but there is as much 
difference in hens as in animals. As 
some cows give small quantities of milk 
while others yield largely, so is the case 
with hens. It is the duty of the farmer, 
then, to get the best, for it costs but very 
little to do so. A good hen is worth two 
poor ones, and if a small number of 
fowls can be kept for laying a sufficiency 
that may be needed, a greater number is 
an encumbrance. The room is too val- 
uable to be monopolized by unprofitable 
or unproductive flocks, and in no other 
way can this be treated as a matter of 
economy than the increasing the number 
of eggs by using good stock. Blood is 
as potent in one department as another, 
and poultry are no exception to the rule. 
—Poultry Keeper. 


IMMENSITY OF THE POULTRY PRODUCT. 

It is stated that the immensity of the 
poultry product is seen in many ways. 
Between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 eggs are 
consumed by New York city each day. 
New Jersey does not produce as many 
eggs as its citizens consume at home. 
Half adozen Western States supply the 
bulk of all the eggs which are consumed 
in New York city. Indiana sends the 
largest number. Next in the list are 
Ohio, Michigan and Iowa. It is esti- 
mated that Indiana is the largest egg- 
producing State in the country. Illinois 
has a large poultry industry, but nearly 
all of its product goes to the Chicago 
market. Not one of the New England 
States has any place in the markets, yet 
there are thousands asking for some one 
to direct them to the straight and nar- 
row path leading towards prosperity. If 
the State of Maine should increase its 
egg output a thousand fold, the fact 
would hardly make a ripple at the dis- 
tributing centre, yet the eggs and poultry 
of Maine are worth to the farmers of 
Maine at least two anda half millions 
annually. The increase would help 
many a man pay taxes and insurance; 
ard gotothe circus. If New England 
should extend the business until it sup- 
plied the home markets no one would be 
injured in the least, but a mine of wealth 
would be opened of inestimable value. 
There would be dollars in circulation, 
and the wallet of the farmer, who would 
be the hen man, would make a tramp's 
mouth water. 





Tipsy Bumblebees. 

Mr. T. L. Williams, in a note in The 
Journal of Botany, points out certain 
facts about bumblebees which will be of 
interest to some humans. He says that 
these insects often get drunk. Their in- 
toxicating tipple is the honey produced 
by the crowded flowers of the capitulate 
heads of certain composite and dipsa- 
sete. When the stage of intoxication is 
reached, it is indicated by rolling on the 
back, striking the legs wildly in the air 
and general helplessness. 

The bees rapidly recovered from the 
effects and in most cases were eager to 
repeat the debauch. But one individual 
which had been shut up in a vasculum 
with copious supplies of centaurea sca- 
biosa manifested the next morning a 
praiseworthy remorse and disgust, rais- 
ing its head and fore legs as high as it 
could above the plants, then hurrying 
away as soon asreleased. The most dis- 
solute species is the neuter of bombus 
lapiderius. The remorse probably indi- 
cates the presence of the hemdache, 
which in the highest animal cf ail -s so 
provocative of good resolutions. 


Incredulous Sam Jones. 

Did you hear of a funny Sam Jones 
episode? At one of his meetings he called 
@n all the men who could assert they had 
never spoken an unkind word to their 
wives to stand. Up got two. ‘*Now,”’ 
he said, ‘‘all the women who never 
spoke an unkind word to their husbands 
may rise.’? Up got six. ‘‘Sit down,”’ 
Sam cried. ‘‘Now, I want the audience 
to pray for these liars!’’—Time and the 
Hour. 








siGNS IN THE THUMB. 


WHAT THEY MEAN AND HOW YOU 
MAY LEARN TO READ THEM. 


Of Value In Character Delineation—There 
Is a “Thumb Center” In the Brain—Gyp- 
sy Fortune Tellers Often Confine Their 
Investigations to the Thumb. 


The gypsies have always recognized 
fhat the thumb is the most important 
factor in delineating special tendencies. 
These nomadic people are the most in- 
tuitive on earth, and the fact that in 
their fortune telling they often confine 
their prognostications to the thumb 
alone is worth more than a passing no- 
tice. 

The fact that there is what is known 
as the “‘thumb center’’ {fi the brain, rec- 
ognized by all surgeons, demonstrates 
the immense importance attached to it 
by medical science. If there is a tend- 
ency toward paralysis, the physician 
notes it in the thumbs long before the 
malady shows itself in other directions. 
An operation to avert the calamity, if 
possible, is frequently performed on the 
thumb center of the brain, and the 
thumb itself is watched for results favor- 
able or otherwise. It is a matter of 
record that the thumbs of idiots and 
those mentally weak are undersized, 
characterless and usually cling closely 
to the side of the hand. There have been 
books written on signs in the thumbs as 
denoting criminal instincts, and detect- 
ives have been often moved to consider 
seriously this phase of the hand in mak- 
ing their deductions in puzzling cases. 

The position of the thumb with refer- 
ence tothe rest of the hand makes either 
for or against favorable tendencies. If it 
is bound to the first finger at a close 
angle, lying nearly parallel, it indicates 
a weak and cowardly nature. People 
with such thumbs are not open and 
frank in character, preferring to creep 
along in the shadow and profit by an- 
other’s enterprise. If, in connection with 
this position, it should be very small, 
with vacillating, almost invisible joints, 
it indicates mental weakness. If, on the 
contrary, it flies out at right angles or 
even farther, it shows want of balance 
in another direction. The person will 
rush to extremes and is independent and 
aggressive almost to foolhardiness. Such 
people are disagreeable to associate with 
in any enterprise, as they always want 
their own way and are not subservient 
to authority. The well balanced thumb 
lies at an agle of about 45 degrees from 
the first finger. The joints of the thumb 
also tell their story. The limber jointed 
thumb which turns back from the 
hand is a misfortune to its owner. He 
will never be rich by saving his earn- 
ings, and if afortune should be left 
him it is likely to be soon dissipated. 
He is a spendthrift by nature, not only 
in money, but in thought. If he gets a 
hobby, he rides it to death, and his pol- 
icy in all the affairs of life will be, “If 
a little is good, more is better.’’ And if 
he does not actually live out all his im- 
pulses, he will always fret in the spirit 
and grow rebellious in resisting his nat- 
ural tendencies. The stable jointed 
thumb is everything that is the opposite 
to the first type. And, while the people 
with these thumbs are not so compan- 
ionable or so helpful to others, they suc- 
ceed by concentration and a certain 
amount of selfishness. They have the 
directness of purpose and the tenacity to 
carry to successful issue great enter- 
prises. They are stubborn, material, 
stolid, resistless. The chimpanzee, 
which has the hand most nearly resem- 
bling the human, shows the greatest 
weakness and want of intelligence in its 
undersized short thumb. And in the 
human race the long thumb may be 
taken as indicating the more intellectual 
nature. The shorter the thumbs the 
more brutal and passion governed the 
nature. 

The relative length of the joints also 
plays an important part. The first indi- 
cates the will power; the second denotes 
judgment, reason and logic, and the 
third, which controls the mount of Ve- 
nus, indicates the affections and love of 
fellow beings. In a well balanced na- 
ture the first and second joints are about 
of equal length. This indicates a whole- 
some adjustment between the judgment 
and the will. If, however, the first joint 
is longer than the second, the will ex- 
ceeds the judgment and the person is 
likely to be stubborn and often acts 
without reason. When the second joint 
is the longer, a person plans better than 
he executes. In this way he often gets 
the reputation of being visionary, and is 
frequently full of schemes which he 
lacks the will to carry out. The third 
joint, or ‘“‘ham,’’ of the hand, when too 
thick indicates ungovernable passions 
and an inordinate love of the opposite 
sex. Such a person will be ‘‘hail fellow 
well met,’’ a boon companion, but is 
likely to neglect the intellectual de- 
mands both of his home and his other 
self. To this abnormal indication may 
be traced many matrimonial infelici- 
ties. When the second joint is thin and 
small in circumference as compared 
with the first, it is said to indicate great 
tact and niceties in judgment, even to 
the splitting of a hair. Whether the 
hand is firm or flabby has a modifying 
influence in all cases. —Chicago Tribune. 





It may not be generally known that 
there is cruelty in the keeping of gold- 
fish. Half of such captives die from 
sheer want of rest. As fish have eyes so 
formed that they cannot endure the 
light, in a glass vessel they are in an 
entirely wrong place, as is evident from 
the way in which they dash about and 
go around and round until fairly worn 
out. 





HUMOR OF THE HOUR. 


A little girl 6 years old was on a visit 
to her grandfather, who was a New 
England divine celebrated for his logical 

wers, 

“Only think, grandpa, what Uncle 
Robert says.”’ 

‘*What does he say, my dear?’’ 

‘*Why, be says the moon is made of 

n cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?’’ 

‘*Well, child, suppose you find out for 
yourself. ’’ 

“How can I, grandpa?’’ 

“Get your Bible and see what it 
says.”’ 

‘*Where shall I begin?’’ 

‘‘Begin at the beginning.”’ 

The child sat down to read the Bible. 
Before she got more than half through 
the second chapter of Genesis and had 
read about the creation of the stars and 
the animals she came back to her grand- 
father, her eyes all bright with the ex- 
citement of discovery. ‘‘I’ve found it, 
grandpa. It isn’t true, for God made 
the moon before he made cows. ’’—Phil- 
adelphia American. 


A Natural Gift. 

*“*Gee!’’ was all he could say when she 
told him he was the first man she had 
ever kissed. 

‘*Do you presume to doubt me?”’ ask- 
ed the lady indignantly. 

‘““Me? Never. I was just thinking 
how remarkably well you did without 
practice. ’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Too Personal by Far. 

Wildcat Jack—Now, look a here, par- 
son, if you want to pitch into hoss 
thieves and claim jumpers and sich, it’s 
all right, but we fellers have resoluted 
that when you tackle whisky and poker, 
as you did last Sunday, you're breakin 
into the rights of the citizen!—Harlem 
Life. ; 


Unreliable Man. 

**George told me that one of my gold- 
en hairs could draw him like a team of 
oxen.”’ 

oe Yes?’ , 

‘“‘And then when the harness broke 
down he asked me if [had a ropein my 
pocket. ’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Putting Men Asleep. 

Yeast—I see a Nevada minister wel- 
comed the je ize fighters and said he was 
going to see the fight. 

Crimsonbeak — Yes. I suppose he 
wanted to see how other fellows put 
men asleep.—Yonkers Statesman. 


He Was the Compass. 
Little Eddie—Papa’s the captain of 
our ship, and mamma’s the pilot. 
Teacher—And what are you? 
Eddie—I’m the compass, I guess. 
They are always boxing me.—Twinkles. 


What She Thought. 

He (tenderly) —When I put my arm 
around you and clasp your hand in the 
waltz, what do you think about? 

She (prosaically)—I wonder if you 
are going to step on my foot.—Truth. 


Dr. Johnson’s Wit. 

**Sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson to a friend, 
commenting upon a widower who re- 
married, though his wedded life had 
been unhappy, “it is the triumph of 
hope over experience. ’’—Argonaut. 


Doing the Best. 
First Footpad—Did I see you robbing 
a clergyman? 
Second Footpad—Cert; mother used 
to tell me to do the best and the Lord 
would help me.—Adams Freeman. 


An Old Timer. 

She—I notice that Miss Summers has 
another engagement ring. That makes 
the eighth. 

He—Yes, I see she is still in the 
ring.— Yonkers Statesman. 


His Special Qualification. 

“How sweetly he writes of boy life 
in the country! The memory of his early 
days must be very dear to him.”’ 

“Yes; you see, he never worked on a 
farm.’’—Detroit News. 





Drawbacks of Art. 
“Isabel, you haven’t painted any 
angels on these Easter cards.’’ 
‘*No. I can’t make them look stylish 
without big sleeves. ’’—Chicago Record. 


An Obliging Young Man. 
She—My head feels very light to- 
night. 
He—Then you may put it on my 
shoulder.—Yonkers Statesman. 


On Deck. 
Dolly—The man I marry must be 
handsome, brave and clever. 
Fitz Jones—Dear me! How fortunate 
we have met!—Chips. 


Not Quiet. 
Dollie—Was it a quiet spot where you 
kissed Mollie? 
Chollie—No; it was on the mouth.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Dakota Lawyer—What cause for di- 
vorce do you wish me to allege, madam? 


Client—I leave that entirely to you, 
sir.—Town Topics. 


An Aquarium Romance, 
A sea bass sang in his own deep voice 
In the new aquarium: 
“Oh, lady lobster of my choice, 
To thee a song I hum! 
A song I sing of long ago 
Ere we became, alas, 
A part of a tank drama show 
On the damp side of this glass. 


“Dost remember, love, how I sought thy 
hand, 

Or, rather, thy antenne, 

As we wandered above the ocean’s sand 
In those times so far away? 

Dost recall the dear old coral grove, 
So dark and cool and wet, 

Where, claw in fin, we were wont to rove, 
With never a thought of a net? 


“Ah, lady, wert thou but my summer gir) | | 


In those dear days in the sea, 
And can it be that the city’s whirl 
Has turred thy love from me? 
Of the city’s swains, dear one, beware, 
For their hearts are filled with guile. 
Though they say that they love thee, lady 
fair, 
’Twill be but in the Newburg style.” 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





How to Make Baked Apple Jelly. 
Fill a 2 quart granite or earthen dish 
with alternate layers of sliced tart ap- 
ples and sugar. Bake three hours, close- 
ly covered. This is delicious and should 
turn out a solid pink jelly. 





~ MEN WANTED 


overall New England to work for us selling 
nursery stock. Steady job, pay weekly, ex- 
perience not necessary, exclusive territory, 
outfit free. Apply at once. 


HOMER N. CHASE & CO., Auburn, Me. 
100 Main Street. 
Mention this paper. 6t21 
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THE AMERICAN CEREAL 


‘QUAKER QAT FEED- 





THE MILK-PAIL OVER->~ 
“Rich Milk Too- : 


¥ 


Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. Sealed Sacks Bearing our Brand 
DON’T BUY IN SACKS WITH BROKEN SEAL OR WITHOUT OUR BRAND! 


ROCKLAND, Me., April 21, 1896. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Ihave used the Quaker Oat Feed the past 
winter with perfect satisfaction to myself. 
For young, growing calves I can find noth- 


ing better. 


For milch cowsit gives better 


results than Shorts or Middlings, and for 
horses I consider it an excellent provender, 
GIFFORD B. BUTLER. 


If your local feed 
dealer does not keep 


QUAKER OAT FEED 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Chicago, Ill: 


TYNGSBORO, Mass., May 27, 1806. 

I have been feeding Quaker Oat Feed in 
connection with Gluten Meal, and I find it 
gives much better results with milch cows 
than Shorts, Fine Feed, Middlings or any 
other grain I have used. I am also feeding 

aker Oat Feed to my horses used at the 
farm and also on my milk route. I find it 
is cheap, horses keep in good condition, and 
I have no hesitancy in recommending it for 
horses, HENRY H. UpTon. 


for samples and full 
particulars, address 


ld 


Or Boston, Mass. 





The Road Horse Establishment of New England. 


THE IDEAL ROAD HORSE. 


MPORTED French 





Reb ae 








Coach Stallions, Ser- 

vice Fee, $50.00 to 
warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 
re! Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
bounded courage 
»s.| guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 








CAPTAIN, 965. 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 


COME AND SEE ME, 





NUOUTRIOTON E 


A Restorative and Nutrient Tonic for 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
motes a more thorough assimilation. 


Purifies the blood. 
diseases. 


Aids digestion, pro- 
Tones the stomach. 


Prevents and cures Garget and other dairy 


Frees the system from worms. 


Regulates the bowels. 


Furnishes the stall fed animal with the Tonics most needed to maintain a perfect 


healthy condition. 


Profitable to use on all stock and indispensable to use when stock are out of condition 


off their feed, &c. 


Contains no mineral or organic poisons. Some of the brightest and most successful 
breeders, feeders and dairymen are constant users of ; 
NUTRIOTON SE. Costs 7c to 10c per week to use, per animal.) 
Manufactured exclusively by 


Eastern Offices: 


312 & 313 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sold in almost every town. 








a@ new house or barn, or in 7 
siding on those you alr 


WHEN BUILDING 


you 


THORLEY FOOD CO., 


W. D. Carpenter, Pres., 39 & 41 Franklin St., 


hicago, Ill. . 
26t5 


utting pew roofing or 
ttle inguiry 


lready have, a littl 
into the value ofto RUCATED tro 
STEEL ROOFIW ANDO SIDINC oN ANG 


handsomely. 


t is cheaper than boards or 


shing!es, because the first cost is no greater and the lasting a are double. No 


body knows hew long it will last if kept properly painted. A 


ood CORRUCATED 


STEEL OF at 21° cts. per are Foot. For testimonials circulars and 
Be <i. THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE GO., E. BERLIN conn. 





mo A POSTAL 


FOR BLANKS AND PARTICULARS. : : 


Maine Colt Stakes and Stake Races. 


Larger Purses. 


Entries Close May 


| 


— F 
More Classes. 


Easier Conditions. 

















15. 


G. M. Twitchell, Sec’y, Augusta, Me. 


MAINE STATE FAIR, AUG, 30, 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 3, 
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Your Snop or 


PUMPING 
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Ir You Want PoweER FOR 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work. 
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Factory, 


WATER, 





USE A 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min- 
utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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IMPROVE YOUR FLOCKS. |prrrp TO THE CHAMPION 


per setting of 








deo BIG PERCENTAGE from tercive-enns 






Barred Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas, Black Langshans. Eggs 


13, fifty cents. 


4 few Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Light Brahma cockerels for sale. 
J. HEATH 


Medomak, Maine. 
Breeder of high class poultry. 


4) MONITOR INCUBATOR,? Proven 
/ in our 8 p. eatalog; sent for 4c. stampa, 


A.F. WILLIAMS, 69 Race st.BRISTOL,Cona, 


a) is what every poultryman wants, and 
this can be most surely secured with the 





VICTOR 


Hatches Chickens 





in the market 


self-regulating. 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Har 
1 Circulara FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL Cé YY 


THE IMPROVED { 
} 


Incubaic7 
by Stean Abaelutels 
The simple« Toot 
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». QUINCY, ILL, 








$4FOR SALE. ps? 


OOS O DR A M OO+O*@ 


A fine A. J 


ly 


Cc. C., St. Lambert 


Jersey Bull, dropped Octover 8, 


1895. Solid Color, black tongue 
and switch; robust, handsome and 
large for age. Also Bul! calves of 


the leading strains. For _ particu- 
H 


lars address D. A. HURD, 


Maine. 


North Berwick, 
4t2: 





AGENTS! 


We have a good opening for a few live sales- 
men. We pay salary or commission. Write 


us for terms. 
W. D, CHASE & CO., - 





- Malden, Mass. 





CLEVELAND BAY STALLION, 


Seampston Electricity 


English Register, No. 1893. American Reg- 
ister, No. 842. Foaled May, 188%. Imported, 
1890. Height, 15-3 hands; weight 1200 
»ounds; color, bright bay with black points. 
| offer the service of this grand Stallion ata 
price to suit the times “SCAMPSTON ELEC- 
TRICITY” will stand at W. F. Beck’s, North 
Augusta on the Belgrade road two miles from 
Water St. 

Terms, Single Service $10 ; To Insure $15. 
Owned by F. P. BECK, Augusta, Me. 
Please send for Circular. April 1,1mo 


CANADIAN — HORSES, 


CUMMINGS & _ PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer's Stable, Augusta, Me. 

ly1s8 


Farmers and Dairymen 


Read what we claim for the Eclipse Cream 
ing Can: It saves all the hard work, is 
cheaper than a new set of pans, makes more 
and better butter, the milk after being drawn 
from the can is sweet and nice to use. 

Retail price, 1.75. 4 to one address, 86.00 


Address: Eclipse Creaming Co., Gray, Me. 
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